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DUNMORE’S WAR: AN INTERPRETATION 
By RanpoLteH C. Do 


At the close of his **‘ Account of tl 


LILe Rise 
we Fab 


United States, and first Superintendent 


rote, ‘* These Facts I think was sufficient to bring « 


Christian instead of a Savage People, and | do deela 


opinion that the Shawanese did not intend a war thi 
their future Intentions be what they mig! 


elare that Iam afraid from the 


it; and I do likewise 
Proceedings ot the Chief otf the 


White People in this Part of the Country that they will bring 
a general war, as there is so little pains taken to restrain the 


mmon People whose prejudice leads them to greater lengths 


an ought to be shown by civilized People, and their Superiors 
tle if any pains, and I do really think is much to blame 
mselves in the whole affair.”’ 


ke TOO lit 


‘ Charles Lee wrote to Edmund 
surke denouneinge the conflict as ‘‘earried on by the governor of 
rginia, at the instigation of two murderers on the frontier, and 


spite of the declamation of the 


whole continent against the in 
It was an impious, black piece of work, — worse, 
ssible, than the affair of St. Vineent’s.’ 


} 


elf wrote to the 


stice of it if 
Lord Dunmore him 
Karl of Dartmouth concerning the murders re 
ferred to by Lee: ‘‘If it had been possible... to convey intelh 
of this atrocious Action to me instantaneously, it would 
have been impossible for me to take any effectual step, in the 
disposition which the People of the Back-Country were then, to 
ring these offenders to Justice.’ 
The oceasion of this conflict was the attempt by the whites to 
ssess and settle the lands south ot the Ohio and west of the 
Great Kanhawa to which may be applied in the following narra 
the general name of ‘‘the Kentucky country.’’ These at 
nsylvania Archives (Philad 
surke, December 16, 177 
New York, Pul 
rtmouth, De 


imentary Hust 
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tempts, the first of which was that of the pioneer Boone in 1769, 
were a direct challenge to the rights of the Shawnee and Chero 
kee nations to use this land for their hunting. ‘‘ Now, brothers,’ 
the Shawnee Captain Will had admonished Boone and his party, 
‘‘oo home and stay there. Don’t come here any more, for this 
the Indians’ hunting ground, and all the animals, skins and furs 
are ours; and if you are so foolish as to venture here again \ 
may be sure the wasps and yellow-jackets will sting you severe 
ly? 

lor this was, indeed, the Indians’ hunting ground. For that 
very reason, they experienced a sense of right in regard to their 
proprietorship fully as real and as sacred as that felt for pro) 
erty by the white intruders. Both races thus had the concept 
property rights, the main difference being, first, that of the prop 
erty WSeES ON whieh the rights were based, vI2. hunting on the o1 
hand and farming on the other; and, second, that the Indians 
considered such rights as vested in the tribe while the whit 
considered them vested in the individual. To the Indians thx 
rights were quite basic, for hunting was the foundation of th 
existence. It was sanctified by the Great Spirit. ‘*To the whites,” 
said the Delawares, ‘‘the Great Mannitto gave it in charge to till 
the ground and raise by cultivation the fruits of the earth.’’ But 
to the Indians ‘‘he assigned the nobler employment of hunting, 
and the supreme dominion over all the rest of the animal crea 
tion.’’ 

Into this dominion eame the conquering whites, confident that 
in the new country they would discover bottoms more fertil 
more extensive, and more numerous than in the hills and mow 
tains of western Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, and North 
Carolina. They came, regardless of all restraint, and contemptu 
ous of the Indians’ uses of the lands which they considered 
wasteful and inferior. As Lord Dunmore said, ‘‘They do not 
conceive that Government has any right to forbid their taking 
possession of a Vast tract of Country, either uninhabited, 
which Serves only as a Shelter to a few Seattered Tribes of In 


t Life f Daniel Boone (MS. in Draper Collection, State Historical So 
Wisconsin), II, 169-70. 


r 


5 John Heckwelder, ‘‘An Account of the History, Customs and Manners 


Indian Nations Who Once Inhabited Pennsylvania and the Neighboring States,’ 


elg 


American Philosi p! ical Society Transactions (Philadelp} ia, 1819), I (1819), 177-7 
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ans. ... Whom they consider, as but little removed from the 
» Creation.’’ 

As they came they slaughtered the game — threatening with 

xtinetion the macnificent herds ot deer { nd buffalo and boun 

ful flocks of wild fowl. Most of the earliest invaders were 


{ 1) 


nters, Lke Boone, who believed that the industry and priva 
m of the hunt gave them a right to profit by the sale of their 
eltries in the East. To Sir William Johnson, however, who saw 
es from the Indian’s poimt of view, such men were ‘‘idle 
llows that are too lazy to cultivate lands, & invited by the plen 

‘game they found, have employed themselves in hunting, in 
hich they interfere much more with the Indians than if they 
ursued agriculture alone, and the Indians hunters ... already 
rin to feel the searcity this has oceasioned, which grreatly en 
reases their resentment.’’’ The resulting effeet of this invasion 
vas aptly summarized in 1774 by a Shawnee, who explained to 
lexander McKee, British Indian agent at Pittsburgh, that when 

Indians ‘‘are disappointed in their hunting, and find the 
oods covered with the White People, and their horses, where 


ey used to find their Game, they are foolish enough to make 


prisals. 
In the beginning, before they were foreed to make reprisals, 
e Shawnee exhibited marked restraint in dealing with the in 
aders. In the episode already referred to in 1769, when the 
Shawnee sent Boone back home, the Indians merely relieved him 
nd his companions of all their pelts, guns, ammunition, horses, 
ind other appurtenances of the forbidden business, but presented 
ach member ot the party ‘“with two pairs of moccasins, a doe 
skin for patch-leather, a little trading gun, and a few loads of 

wder and shot, so that they might supply themselves with 
neat on their way back to the settlements.’’® The whites, how 
ver, could not appreciate this generosity, looking upon the In 


ians’ actions as outrageous robbery, and meriting immediate 


ii¢ 


unishment and retaliation. 


Dunmore to Dartmouth, December 24, 1774, Thwaites and Ke go, Du 
70-72, 
Johnson to Dartmouth, June 20, 1774. E. B. O’Callaghan (ed.), Documents Rela 
the Colonial History of New } Albany, 1857), VIII, 460. 
162, 
Life of Boone, II, 169, 
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The first Virginians to enter upon the official and formal oc 
pation of the Kentueky country were prepared, nevertheless, 
be more considerate of the Indians’ hunting rights. Karly 
1773, Captain Thomas Bullitt had undertaken to conduct a party 
of surveyors thither, to make surveys and locations of military 
bounty lands, under the laws of Virginia, for authorized warra 
holders. On reaching the Ohio, he visited the Shawnee town 
Chillicothe, on the Scioto, pledging the Indians, on behalf of t! 
warrant holders, to make compensation for the lands and 
permit them to continue to hunt thereon. ‘‘We shall have no ob 
jections,’’ he told them, ‘‘to your hunting or trapping on it.’’ 
The Shawnee chief, Cornstalk, in reply, expressed great pleasui 
‘that your directions are to take proper care that we shall not 
be disturbed in our hunting, for which we stand in need of to bu 
our clothing.’’ This was reinforced by the statement of Richard 
Butler, interpreter at the interview, ‘‘They expect you will bi 
friendly with them and endeavor to restrain the hunters fro1 
destroying the game, and that the young men who are inclined to 
hunt will be regulated by the law of the colony in the ease. A: 
as I dare say it is not to hunt the land but to eultivate it that you 
are about to settle it, it will be an easy matter to restrain thos 
that would hunt and cause your infant settlement to be di 





turbed.’’*® Bullitt’s aetion, however, was based upon the a: 
sumption that the Shawnee had rights south of the Ohio. This 
assumption ran flatly counter to the official position of the colo: 
of Virginia, of its governor, Lord Dunmore, and of the Britis 
Indian department. Bullitt was, therefore, ordered in by 1 
governor.” 

The Virginian claim to the Kentucky country was based on thi 
treaty of Fort Stanwix of 1768 by which the Six Nations of New 
York and Pennsylvania had ceded to the whites the lands sout! 
of the Ohio as far west as the Tennessee River. This confede1 
ated tribe, which sought, under British protection, to dominat 
all other tribes of Canada, the Great Lakes, and the Ohio Valley, 
had made the cession of lands not used by them under pressur‘ 


Reuben T. Durrett, ‘‘ T! 


ie Centenary of Louisville,’’ in Filson Club Publicat 
] S e, 1884-), no. 8 (1893), 128. 
1George Washington to William Crawford, September 25, 1773, C. W. Butt 


eld (ed.), The Washington-Crawford Letters (Cincinnati, 1877), 33. 
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rtain influential colonial speculators, in order to keep intact 

eir own holdings in New York and Pennsylvania. As Sir Wil 

Johnson expressed it, the Six Nations desired to make the 

cession ‘‘the more ample that our people [the whites] should 

ve no pretext of narrow limits, and the remainder might be 
ndered the more seeure to themselves & their posterity.’ 

left the Shawnee entirely out of consideration. The ces 

which meant little direetly to the Six Nations and much to 
‘ speculators, meant tar more to these tribesmen of the Ohio 
Vallev. But there was nothing that could be done about it. The 
Shawnee were not the original people on these lands, and had 
settled there with the permission of the Six Nations. Indeed, if 
as not until as late as 1755 that there were two branches Ol the 
ribe, one from the Susquehanna in Pennsylvania, and another 
from an undetermined region south of the Ohio, reunited on and 
ear the waters of the Scioto River. Sir William Johnson sum 
rized the situation accurately when he wrote, ‘*The North 
side of the [Ohio] River...is more than they have any title to, 
having been often moved from place to place by the six Nations, 
& never having any right of soil there.’’ 

William, as superintendent of Indian affairs, had skill 
fully manipulated this control, by the Six Nations, of the Shaw 
nee lands to his own advantage. In the negotiations ocean 
the treaty econterenee, he had been adroit enough to get the In 

ins to make the first open proposal of the cession. During the 
‘conference he had informed the Six Nations, ‘‘As what you have 
proposed about the Boundary is your own free proposition, and 
since you say you are the Owner of all the land you spoke about, 
| expect never to hear any grumbling about it, and that you will 
never suffer any other people to sett up a title to it for if you do, 
or if any of you attempt to evade it hereafter, you cannot be 
considered as an honest People.’’ To this the Six Nations had 
replied that it ‘‘was the Unanimous resolution of the whole Con 
federacy.’’** After the treaty, when the dissatisfaction of the 
Shawnee became apparent, Sir William had warned the Six Na 


Johnson to Dartmouth, June 20, 1774, O’Callaghan, Documents, VIII, 460 
Tohnson to Hillsborough, April 4, 1772, ibid., 292. 
eedings of Sir William Johnson with the Indians at Fort Stanwix, April 


May 22, 1765, ibid., VII, 734-35. 
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tions, ‘‘I find that there are some of your Dependants who live 
by your toleration, and who never had any Title to the soil, who 
talk, as if they were dissatisfied with your Act, or doubted your 
authority. It is therefore incumbent on you, to see into, and make 
diligent enquiry ab‘ it, and to shew these people ... their Folly.” 
To this the Six Nations had replied, ‘‘You very well know, that 
our Title has been allways Indisputable: As to the pretensions 
of any inconsiderable people behind our backs, we shall soon 
silence them, and we now desire, that you may assure the King, 





that it is our property we justly disposed of, that we had full 
authority to do se.’ 

The Shawnee were most distracted at this high handed treat 
ment from their superiors. General Gage wrote, ‘‘I understand 
that the Six Nations took all the Purchase Money to themselves, 
that their Claim to the Lands of the Ohio Indians is derived 
from an Antient Right of Conquest; which tho’ Acknowledged 
by the other Nations, they would not see their Lands disposed 
of to us, without Jealousy and disgust, more particularly as they 
received little or no Share of the Money paid for them.’’*® The 
result was a seditious attempt among the Shawnee to form a con 





federacy against the British. This was quickly divulged to the 
British Indian Department, which as quickly set the wheels of 
diplomacy to work to crush it. In the summer of 1771, Sir Wil 
liam learned that, after the Shawnee had discovered the cession 
of 1768, they sent protests (or belts as the Indians called them) 
to the Six Nations or, more accurately, to the Senecas, the west 
ernmost tribe of the confederacy. The majority of the Senecas 
refused to listen to the protest and, therefore, failed to pass it o1 
to the rest of the confederates. A portion of them, however, un 
der a chief called Gaustarax, looked with favor upon the protest 
and sent messages to the tribes of the Miami, Wabash, and [lh 
nois country, seeking their support. At this point the plans wer 
betrayed to the superintendent. Sir William acted at once and 
emphatically. A council of the Six Nations was called and they 
were directed to assemble all the tribes of the Ohio and Illinois 


Proceedings of Sir William Johnson with the Indians at German Flats in July 


1770, O’Callaghan, Documents, VIII, 236, 239. 
6 Gage to Hillsborough, September 9, 1769, Clarence W. Alvord and Clarence E 
Carte l e and Politics, 1767-1769, in Illinois State Historical Library, Collect 


Springfield, 1903-), XVI (1921), 596. 
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untry, in order to collect and destroy every belt cireulated by 


wstarax. The effort proved to be too ambitious, for it involved 


the definite recognition by these western nations of the suprem 


ey of the Six Nations. Being in the French sphere of influence, 


refused to respond.” 


In this episode there is to be observed the operation of that 


st. effective weapon of Indian control, the poliey of ‘‘divide 


nd conquer.’’ Sir William had written, ‘‘It is a disagreeable 


i 


reumstance that we must either agree to permit these people 


Indians] to cut each others throats, or risque their dis 
arging their fury on our Traders and defenceless frontiers . .. 
however disagreeable the alternative is, common poliey and 
ir own safety requires it.’?** In this alternative he was sup 


rted by the British Cabinet, by which he Was informed, 


rough Lord Hillsborough, that ‘‘those natural enmities and 
usies which subsist between one nation and an ther, if left 
ave their own operation without any interfering on our part, 
»a full security against any hostilities which (they well know) 
ust in the end terminate in their own destruction, & whieh 
refore they will never attempt.’’ ‘® This was the prospect that 
Shawnee faced in 1773, as the test of the issue drew nigh 
th the approach of the white survevors and settlers to thei 


entueky hunting grounds. Lord Dartmouth, successor to Hills 


} 
+ 


rough, deseribed the situation with surprising frankness in 


1773, when he informed Sir William, ‘‘I still fear. that. unless 


eround of their jealousy & discontent could be effectually 
oved, which I am sensible it now ean not. an Indian War 
san evil which sooner or later we must submit to; and the only 
mfort I have under this apprehension is in the assurance you 
ve me that you shall be able to convince those Indians who are 
ndeavoring to create this Contederaey, that we have a sufficien 


] 


umber [of tribes] who are well attached to his Majesty’s In 


terest, and who will be eager on such an oeceeasion to give testi 


ny ot their fidelity and attachment.’’ 
This isolation of the Shawnee was accentuated by the negleet 


O’Callaghan, Documents, VIIT, 280, 282-83, 290-92 364, 36¢ 
’ Johnson to Hillsborough, February pikes 
Hillsborough to Johnson, May 4, 1771, 7 
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ot the co] 


onial governors and legislatures to devise ways ar 


a 


means to preserve law and order on the frontier. It had original 
lv been the intention of British poliey to create a new colo 
ealled Vandalia out of part of the Six Nations’ cession west 
the mountains. ‘*The establishm' of a Government there,’’ 





wrote Sir William, ‘‘will in the end prove a prudential measure, 
and in proportion to its powers appear to the Indians as t 
most necessary check that could have been given to the unr 
strained licentiousness which prevailed long before the Cession, 
[and] was daily gathering strength.’’ ** The Shawnee themselves 
looked with favor upon the proposed colony, and stated to Sir 
William’s deputy at Pittsburgh, Alexander McKee, that they 
‘hoped that the person appointed to govern there would prov 
a Wise man and restrain the abuses in Trade & irregularities 
committed by the Frontier Inhabitants.’’**? But whatever pos 
sibility there was that this new colony would assume satisfa 
torily the burdens of control shirked by the others, was never | 
be known, for, at the eleventh hour, the promulgation of the Var 
dalia charter was suspended as the result of the outbreak 0! 
revolutionary violence at Boston in December, 1773. 

The only relianees, therefore, in 1774, were the seaboard & 
ernments of Pennsylvania and Virginia. The former was still 
unwilling to devote any attention to western affairs, while th: 
latter was under the control of a governor, Lord Dunmor 
whose interest was primarily to protect the frontiersmen in thi 
aggressive ambitions. His Lordship confessed the injustice 
these to the Indians, but found himself unable to do anything fo1 
them on account of the legislature’s unwillingness to make t} 
necessary expenditures. ‘‘I was then [in 1770],’’ he wrote 
1774, ‘‘as Lam still, of opinion that it were best not to extend an) 
Settlements beyond the limits of the Colonies as they stood 
then.’’ He had sought, therefore, he stated, to enforce the 
against squatters, ‘‘nor, with regard to Grants, has any 
fringement of it been made, or Settlement either that the power 
of this Government could prevent. But... I have learnt fron 
experience that the established Authority of any government | 
America, and the policy of Government at home, are both | 


Johnson to Dartmouth, November 4, 1772, ibid., 316. 


Johnson to Dartmouth, September 22, 1773, ibid., 396. 
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ik RPA ATT ‘ 
Nit \ ivi Li it 


ficient to restrain the Americans, and that they do and will 


ove as their avidity and restlessness incite them. The 
re no attachment to Place, But wandering about Seems en 
rafted in their Nature; and it is a weakness incident 


to it, that 
ey Should for ever immagine the Lands further off, are Still 
tter than those upon which they are already Settled.’’ There 
ere only three conceivable ways, therefore, to deal with the 
tuation. One was ‘‘to Suffer these Emigrants to hold their 


nds ot, and incorporate with the India s; tl dre 





adtul Conse 
nee of which may be easily forseen.’’ Another was ‘‘to per 
it them to form a Set of Democratical Governments of 
n, upon the backs of the Old Colonies; a Scheme which, for 
vious reasons, I apprehend cannot be allowed to be earried 
to exeeution.’’ The only thing, therefore, that eould be d 


hone 


their 


was to adopt the third alternative and to take these frontiersmet 


‘under the protection of Some ot His Majesty’s Governments 
i ready established.’’ * This Was, ot course, a complete surren 
er by the government to the land hungry frontiersmen and 
speculators. 


Dunmore’s War was thus brought on by the whites, with the 


nsciousness or subconsciousness of guilt on the part of their 
lar leader. In 1774 they descended into the Kentucky coun 
to take possession. The first invaders were a party under 
the direct management of Captain John Floyd and were organ 
ed under the authority of Colonel William Preston, surveyor 
Hineastle County in which the Kentucky country then lay. It 
as announced to the publie by a notice appearing in the Mary 
Gazette, addressed to claimants or their agents who had 
ficial and approved warrants for land, and instructed them to 


ndezvous at the mouth of the 


Kanawha River on April 14. 
hey were informed that ‘‘to prevent insults from strolling par- 
ties of Indians, there ought to be at least fifty men on the 

ver.’’?** The expedition assembled and cautiously proceeded 
wn the river in the face of direct warnings from the Shawnee. 
t was not, however, until late in July that a section of the party 


vas surprised by the Shawnee on the Kentucky River, their 


Dunmore to Dartmouth, December 24, 1774, Thw 8 K g, Du 
70-72 
field (« Washi t ( Lett $7 7 
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camp plundered, and several members killed. The expedition 
scattered, some returning home by way of New Orleans, others 
coming directly overland by the Wilderness trail.* 

While Floyd’s expedition had been assembling at the mouth 
of the Kanawha in April, an unofficial party, including Georg 
Rogers Clark, held rendezvous further up the Ohio at 1 
mouth of the Little Kanawha. Their object was, aceeording to 
Clark, to descend the river in a body to make ‘‘a settlement 
Kentucky.’’ Between eighty and ninety had set out in this part) 
when news was brought in that an advance group of their hunt 
ers had been fired on near the mouth of the Great Kanawha 


This was the usual warning from the Indians, but the party ac 


cepted it as a challenge, and resolved to conduct an expeditio. 
overland into the Shawnee country to surprise and destroy one 
of their towns. They selected as their leader the Maryland h 
dian fighter, Captain Michael Cresap, who was also planning | 
locate in Kentucky that year. When Cresap joined them, how 
ever, he advised them to desist, as it would bring on a general 
war, for which they should be blamed ‘‘and perhaps justly.’’ As 
it was still early in the spring, he recommended a return 
Wheeling ‘‘to hear what was going forward,’’ in the hope that 
the government of Virginia might in the meantime make a1 
rangements with the Indians for the peaceful oeceupation of thi 
Kentucky country.” 

The government of Virginia was represented at this time | 
Dr. John Connolly who had been commissioned justice of 
peace of Augusta County and sent to Pittsburgh to establish th: 
rovernment, on the assumption that this region fell within th 
boundaries of Virginia. The time was ripe for such action b 
cause the expected establishment of the Vandalia colony had just 
been postponed, and Pennsylvania was traditionally slow i 
assuming any responsibilities for the preservation of order i 
the West. As Crawford informed Washington in January, ‘‘It 
is now without doubt that the new government is fallen throug 
and that Lord Dunmore is to take charge of so much of this 


O’Callaghan, Documents, VIII, 462; Thwaites and Kellogg, Dunmore’s Hi 


50-51; Peter Foree (ed.), American Archives (Washington, Fourth Se 


rge Rogers Clark Papers, 1771-1781, in Illinois 
llections, VIII (1912), 6. 


es (ed.), Ge 
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arter as falls out of Pennsylvania.’’** Moreover, sinee 1772, 
British had withdrawn troops from Ft. Pitt, and dismantled 
fort itself, leaving the fur traders and the settlers to solve 
ir conflicts uneurbed by government. In the interests of the 
storation of order, Connolly set about organizing the militia, 
onstructing and renaming the new Ft. Dunmore, and nego 
ing with the Indians in support of the surveying and settling 
tures being carried into Kentucky under the official auspices 
protection of Virginia.** 

was these negotiations that had 


1 of the Kentucky-bound settlers to Wheeli 


on of a peaceful adjustment. When they 


led Cresap to advise the 
¢ in the expee 
arrived at Wheel 
the news they received from Pittsbureh was not 
suring. A messagve soon 


owever, 


came in from Connolly that a war 
th the Indians was feared, but requesting them to refrain from 


rther advances, pending developments. A few days later the 
tuation seems to have changed for the 


ng worse, for another mes 
arrived trom Connolly that showed the expected peaceful 
ustment to be a false hope. In this, Connolly stated that he 
d been informed, by good authority, that the Shawanese were 


disposed towards white men, and that he, therefore, required 
commanded them to hold themselves in readiness to repel 
insults that might be offered to them.’’ ** Clark says that this 
ter informed Cresap that ‘‘the message had returned from 
Indians that war was inevitable, and begging him t 


to use his 
luence with the party to get them to cover the country by 
outs until the inhabitants could fortify themselves.’ 

The sourees for this crucial message from Connolly are vague. 
However, it would seem that Connolly had made contact with the 
Shawnee who, finding that Connolly’s terms were for the ut 
‘onditional occupation of Kentucky, in contrast with Bullitt’s 
terms ot the vear before. indicated that they would oppose being 


eprived of their hunting rights unless proper compensation was 
ade to them. This interpretation was evidently in the mind of 
Cresap’s party at Wheeling, who saw the fading of the 


~s . 


visions 


rawford to Washington, January 10, 1774, Butterfield, Washington-¢ 
$(), 
Neville B. Craig, The 1 / t h 7), 99 
Ce { an Archives, J] bs 
s, Cla Pane l (5 
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of their Kentucky home-seeking venture, tor, Clark says of Co1 
nolly’s letter, ‘* The reception of this letter was the epoch of op 
hostilities with the Indians. A new post was planted, a council 
ealled and the letter read by Cresap. All the Indian traders b 
summoned on so important an occasion, action was had and \ 
declared in the most solemn manner; and the same evening ty 
scalps were brought into camp.’’ *’ Another contemporary wi 


that ‘‘this letter fell into the hands of Cre sap, and he Says tha 
was in consequence of this letter, and the murder committed | 
the Cherokees on Mr. Butler’s people, that he committed the h 
tilities’’ that led to the Shawnee War.” 

Connolly’s letter was, therefore, the signal for the opening 
a series of attacks upon all Indians near the Ohio that eould b 
found within convenient distanee from Wheeling. The first was 
an attack upon a trading canoe of William Butler, brother | 
Richard Butler, while it was descending the Ohio. The ca 
contained a white man, a Shawnee and a Delaware, the 
two of whom were killed near Wheeling creek by shots fron 
party concealed in the dense underbrush along the river ba 
The white survivor, a man named Stephens, was rescued f1 
the river by Cresap’s party which strangely enough happen 
to be near by. Although Cresap professed ignorance of the pai 
that did the shooting, Stephens was ‘‘well convineed that 
above murder was done by some of said Cresap’s associates,’ 
conviction that was shared by most contemporaries.** The 1 
day the news was brought to Cresap that five canoes of Shaw: 
were descending the river from Pittsburgh. Collecting fiftee 
men, Cresap pursued and overtook them near Grave Creek. Hei 
a skirmish took place in which one Shawnee chief and one whit 
man were killed and considerable plunder taken from the cai 
abandoned by the Indians.” 

But the most brutal and disgusting episode in this series 
unprovoked attacks on innocent and unsuspecting Indians w 
that which took place on May 3 at the Mingo town up the rive! 


Ibid., 7 

Foree, American Archives, I, 468. 

O’Callaghan, Documents, VIIT, 463; John J. Jacob, A Biographical & 
the Lif. f the Late Capt. Michael Cresap (Cumberland, 1826), 63-64; Butt 
Washington-Crawford Letters, 47-48; Thwaites and Kellogg, Dunmore’s War 

¢O’Callaghan, Documents, VIII, $63. 
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Wheeling, near what is now Steubenville, Ohio. Here ther 
more or less permanent camp, inhabited at this time by a 
} p ol Indian women, children, and o d men he longing to the 
& Nations, but ealled Mingoes, The ir i de rwa t] e Cl li brated 
and orator, Logan, who, on the day of the attack, was 
ibsent with his warriors on the hunt. These Indian ad com 
tted less offense than the Shawnee bi cau the V were ol the 
Six Nations who made no elaim to the lands south of the Ohio, 
1 therefore did not hunt there. According to Clark, after the 
cond attack on the Shawnee, Cresap’s party had resolved to 
attack Logan’s camp, but, after setting out, their consciences got 
best of them and they abandoned the attempt. But on thi 
Virginia side of the Ohio, across from the camp, was the farm 
a white settler named Baker. For some time anuecable rela 
( had been maintained between the two settlements. the In 
ins often crossing the river to get liquor and other articles for 
elders and milk for the infants. On the morning of May 3, 
re was assembled at Baker’s a group ol frontiersmen., the 
ling spint among whom seemed to be a man named Daniel 
Greathouse. During the day a party of four Mingoes, two men 
two squaws, crossed the river. It seems that these Mingoes 
re angry over an affair that had taken place the dav before, 
which three whites had shot at two Mingoes on the Indian 
side of the Ohio not far from the Mingo village. The whites had 
sed the river ‘‘to examine land’’ and, at night, had surprised 
Indians in the aet of making off with one of their horses. 
Bi Indians had been fired upon. Just what happened the next 
lay when this party of four arrived at Baker’s is hard to tell. 





\ll chroniclers agree that most of the Indians were » drunk. 


Several refer to the fact that they were disarmed by being in 


¢ 


| 
( 


ted to partake in a contest of shooting a ark. All 


at at the time of th 


} 


am ree 


facet, the 


fire. One chronicler states that 


Ho 


t } yrate. 4) 
A * ' 


e murders the whites shot { 
dians were unable to return the 
he occasion for the first shot was the refusal of a drunken Indian 
which he 


\t any 


the Indians, men and 


) return a military coat, belonging to a white, in was 


66] 


fore the smoke had cleared, all four of 


swaggering around exclaiming am white man.’’ rate, 


women alike, had met the same fate. Twice during the day canoes 


} 
A 


ad erossed the river to jon or inquire for their comrades, and 
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in each case had been met with gun fire. Before the day was over 
at least eight Indians had been killed, one of whom was the sister 
of Logan, and mother to the papoose she was carrying on her 
back whose father was John Gibson, later Revolutionary hero 
and secretary and acting governor of Indiana Territory.” 

The better sentiment of the country was shocked and mortified 
by this atrocious act. However, none but the Mingoes themselves 
dared to lift a finger in their defense. Not even the Shawnee 
were willing as a nation to go to their aid as Logan organized a 
party to take vengeance on the English traders to the Shawne 
towns who, at the moment, were packing their skins on tly 
Hocking River. Indeed, the Shawnee, in spite of two attacks o1 
their tribesmen in which one of their chiefs had been killed, noy 
rose to the occasion to protect these traders of whom Richard 
Butler was one. They sent out five tribesmen to the camp on t 
Hocking to guide the traders back to the Shawnee towns, 
forming the Mingoes that ‘‘they had brought the traders amongst 
them, and were determined to protect them in their bosoms until 
they could return safe home; and that if the Mingoes could not 
be satisfied without taking revenge upon the white people for th 
loss they had sustained, that they must look for it at a greater 
distance than in their towns upon the people whom they had 
pledged their faith to preserve.’’ Having brought the traders 
into safety at their towns, the Shawnee chief, Cornstalk, nov 
organized a party to protect the traders in their hazardous 
turn journey to Pittsburgh. With them he sent messages to M: 
Kee, deputy Indian superintendent, complaining of the murders 
of their own men as well as of the Delawares and Mingoes, but 
announcing the Shawnee’s determination to be quiet till they 
knew ‘‘what you meant.’’? He requested that McKee represent 
the peaceful disposition of the Shawnee to the governors of Vir 
ginia and Pennsylvania, who were urged to put a stop to such 
‘‘Doings for the Future.’’ He likewise requested that Connolly 
‘‘endeavour to stop such foolish people from the like doings for 
the future.’’ *° 

But MeKee had little influence with the governors of Penn 

James, Clark Papers, 7-8; Thwaites and Kellogg, Dunmore’s War, 9-19. 
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nia and Virginia, to say nothing of Cor nolly. Indeed, the 
ter refused to receive the Shawnee messengers and issued 
rders for their arrest. Fearing that such an attempt would 
suiT in bloodshed, the traders, led by the Butler brothers, spir 
ed the Indians across the river just as Connolly’s militia ap 
‘ red to arrest them. The Shawnee, obliy ious ot these helliat r 
wvements by Connolly, and rewarded for their fidelity by 


} 


eoods, distributed at the traders’ expense, descended the 


q hio on their return home. When they eneamped at Beaver 
Creek, they were suddenly surprised by Connolly’s militia, who 
ired on the Indians, wounded one and finally retreated, as St. 
Clair says, ‘fin the most dastardly manner.’’ 

But still the Shawnee held back. Although they denounced as 

Connolly’s hypocritical assurances that the legislature 

Virginia would instruet the frontiersmen ‘‘to be kind and 

endlv’’ towards them, they promised not to take any notice of 

gst hat the whites had done to them. They only asked for the whites 
not to take any notice of what our voung men may now be 
doing.’’ So satisfied was MeKee, at Pittsburgh, with the Shaw 

’s conduct that he wrote on June 10, ‘‘To do the Indians jus 

they have given great proofs of their pacific disposition, 
{ ind have acted with more moderation than those who ought to 
lers | have been more rational.’’ ** 
| e relatives and friends of the murdered Shawnee, however, 
lamored for revenge, or at least for a right to be heard in coun 
A eouneil of the head men of the tribe was, therefore, as 
mbled at Waketomeka on the Muskingum, where the chiefs, 
according to an unidentified chronicler, were ‘‘strong enough to 
prevail over their rash and foolish men who wanted to take re 


nge upon the white people for their loss.’’ Their decision was 
not unanimous however. The dissenters consisted of thirteen 
en, ‘‘friends to the Indians that suffered, and cannot be re 
‘trained, though their Chiefs did every thing in their power to 


a) 


prevent them from the bad undertaking.’’ The only concession 
would make was that ‘‘as soon as they have taken revenge 

r their people, and returned ... they would then set down and 
sylvania Archives, IV, 569-70; St. Clair to Governor Penn, June 22 and 


1774 ree, {merican Archives, I, 474, 483 
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listen to their Chiefs.’’ The only hope of the Shawnee chiefs was 
in a favorable reception of their request for the whites not t 
take notice of what their young men might then be doing. In this 
they were, ot eourse, disappointed. For, with the memory of their 
deceased comrades urging them on, this small dissenting party 
joined with the Mingoes and, during the first weeks of June, 
conducted a series of raids on innocent and unsuspecting families 
in which thirteen lives were taken in retaliation for the thirtee 
Indians who, according to the Indian count, had been similarly 
murdered by the whites.** The Shawnee nation had now to pay 
for the actions of thirteen of its members. 

Orders, therefore, were sent out by Lord Dunmore on June 
10, that, since the Mingo and Shawnee attacks provided ‘‘ good 
grounds to believe that hopes of a pacification can be no longer 
entertained,’’ the county militia of western Virginia should be 
embodied. They were ordered to protect the Ohio River bound 
ary from further incursions by the erection of forts at strategi: 
points on the river and by the sending out of scouts to detect th: 
movements of the Indians. The result was the collection of th 
frontier militia at three points on the Ohio, that is, at Pitts 
burgh, Wheeling, and the mouth of the Kanawha, where forts 
were quickly constructed. These forts would, if properly garri 
soned and equipped with scouting parties, block all attempts 
the Indians to cross the Ohio River boundary and thus maintai 
the basie contention of Virginian policy.*° 

Gradually, however, the defensive aspect of these militar 
preparations gave way to plans for the invasion of the India: 
country. The reason for this was, strangely enough, not to be 
found in any added provoeation from the Indians, but in tli 
expense involved in maintaining such an elaborate defense. As 
Lord Dunmore said, ‘‘The Expense of the Numerous scouting 
Parties in the Different Counties forming an Expensive [ expal 
sive] Frontere Will soon exceed the Eixpences of an Eixpeditio 
against their Towns which will be more effectiual.’’ It was nat 
ural that the militia would be more anxious to invade the Indian 
country and rely on plunder than to do garrison and seout duty) 

Pennsylvania Archives, 1V, 499, 533-34; Foree, American Archives, I, 
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yrely ON Vague proniuses Of pay trom the Virginia legisla 
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Besides, the legislature would, no doubt. be more liberal 


| ) 7« ) ? > ryre . ‘ ] | +] +] . 
the Indians horses, SYTall, aNd SKINS than with thelr own 


As Colonel William Preston said in his eall for volun 


) 
A 


able his 


‘s, ‘*The House of Burgesses will without ail Doubt e 
rdship to reward every Vollunteer in a handsome manner, 
er and above his pay, and the plunder of the Country will be 
uable, & it is said the Shawnee have a great Stock of 


99 41 


mrses 


result is well known. From Wheeling, Major Angus Me 
yonald led an expedition into the Muskingum Valley and de 
ed the Shawnee town ot Waketomica and six Mir ro Vi 
ves.” At the Kanawha, however, offensive measures were 
‘ked by the rapid mobilization of the Shawnee, who won a 
ral victory at the battle of Point Pleasant by preventing Col 
Andrew Lewis’ troops from crossing the Ohio to join Lord 

ui more’s army) to destroy their towns at onee as had been 
ned.** Their masterly retreat across the Ohio, which they 
ealed from the whites, after having discovered they wer 


} 


atehed, won even admiration of contemporary whites. 


ty 


Subsequent invasion was, of course, prevented by the surrender 


the Shawnee at Camp Charlotte, of the principal point at 
namely, the right to hunt in Kentucky.‘ 


eonecluding this tragic chronicle, there is one more signifi 


factor to take into account. This is the absence of the Dela 
‘and Iroquois nations on the battlefields of 1774. This isola 

of the Shawnee nation, already used effectively to quell 
shawnee unrest in 1774, had been accomplished b\ the British 
an Department, which boasted in December, 1774, that the 
cinians owed their suecess ‘‘to the address by which the 
rthern Indians have been hitherto prevented from assisting 


] > . eee . 4 ] j - } 1 
eir dependants, for I can affirm with confidence that had the 


rea) Noes pa = PR a pee 
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the whole frontiers and Trade, would have severely suffered.’’ 
It had been no easy task for Sir Wiliam Johnson and his s 
cessor, Guy Johnson, to accomplish this diplomatic isolation 
the Shawnee during the months before this statement was mad 
The Six Nations throughout the war voiced their ¢ 
plaints and apprehensions of white aggressions. In July, as | 
war was about to break, they warned Sir William, ‘‘We gave 
a great deal of land [at the treaty of Ft. Stanwix] which we « 
not expect you’d be suddenly overspread with people, but we n 
see with concern that they do not even confine themselves withi 
their limits, which must end in troubles. We therefore beg 1 
they may be restrained, and brought under some Government 
In October, the Six Nations were greatly alarmed at the size 
the army and the expense of the preparations against the Sha 
nee and again warned the English, ‘‘As these people [the Sh: 
nee] are few in number, so large & expensive a body may « 
firm the reports that circulate amongst the Indians of a gen: 
design against their liberties which may produce very seri 
effects, or at least interest many Warriors in the defense 
people whom they consider as the first victims in a comn 
A month later the Mohawk, Brant, likewise wan 
Guy Johnson, ‘‘Now Brother, as we take so much pains we e: 


cause.’’ * 


pect the English will take some also; that the people of Virgi 
who are white Men, and supposed to be under command, will st 
their hands, bury their Axe and not invade any part of our cow 
try. This & this only, Brother, can make us easy.”’ *® And finall 
Guy Johnson, in December, informed Lord Dartmouth, ‘*The 
vasion of the Shawanese Country by Virginia, is very alarming 
to them [the Six Nations].’’ The rumor was abroad that | 
Shawnee had been forced to give up lands north of the Ohio. I! 
this were so, he said, the Shawnee will ‘‘probably excite th 
ter [Six Nations] to regard it as an invasion of their rights 
which light it will be too readily considered, as the Shawanes' 
have no Title, or pretensions to treat about lands.’’ °° 


46 Guy Johnson to Dartmouth, December 14, 1774, O’Callaghan, Documents, Vill 
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Guy Johnson to Dartmouth, December 14, 1774, ibid., 518. 
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is the Johnsons were diligent 


ronghout 1774 that all would be well. The 


: ot COUTTS ey 
the Six Nations could not support the Shawnee claims to 
, } ] ] } } 

Kentucky country that they had ceded to tl 


IX 10 


n 1768. In July, the Six Nations 


couneil fire at Onondaga where Sir Willi: 


Con 

664) . hair Ant l jw4 { ] ; 
hem ‘‘that 1t was their duty and interest to calm theu 
e’? and ‘‘to divert the attention of the other Tribes neat 


from the Shawanese who depend entirely o 


their support, 
hro’ them have endeavored to effeet that MeN | but dan 
union they have long had in view.’’*' He thus sought to 
| asize the role of these people as troublemakers, whose fool 
| aggressiveness had brought upon them the merited vengeance 
the whites. They were ‘‘a troublesome people, who have beer 
so long engaged in mischief, that they at length excit 


oth exeited th 


nent of some Frontier Virginians, who struck them and fled, 
st without waiting for redress, they [the Shawnee] fell o1 


innocent Inhabitants, contrary to the ancient rul 
ractices subsisting between 1 


, 


is, and now want 
ee them in their Wickedness.’’ 


Che British adroitly chided the Six Nations in ar 


e them into neutrality or even 


intervention 
vnee. Sir William sought 


to convinee the Six Nations that 
ir failure to subdue these tribes would be a forfei 
aims to supremacy over all the Indians. If they did not do this, 
told them, ‘‘your Reputation as a powerful Confederacy will 
tly suffer in the Hives of the English.’’ Consequently t] 
ea chief, Kayashota, undertook, du 


irty to the Shawnee country to bring th 


ture of their 


nses. In spite of the Shawnee protests that they were not the 
rressors, Kayashota solemnly summoned them to attend in the 
a grand council at Onondaga of all the northern nations 
luding the Seven Nations of Canada.** Thereupon the Shaw 
sent deputies among the Six Nations before the meetin 
ondaga in November to present the Shawnee 


ri 


nson to Dartmouth, J 


ily 26, 1774, ibid., 473 
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appeal to their sense of fair play. But the omniscience of 1 
British was too much for the distracted Shawnee. Hearing of 

Shawnee intentions, Guy Johnson, early in September, “dy 
patched some persons of Weight & Character with proper Belt 
thro’ all the Confederacy, advising them to shut their ear 
against those who might endeavor to seduce them from th: 
engagements.’’ ‘‘My Messengers,’’ Johnson continued, ‘‘t 

tunately arrived at Onondaga before the Shawanese Deputys 
which proved a great Check to those who were inflamed by t 

late losses; The result was that the Shawanese Depy* were told, 
they must expect no assistance from them.’’°> Even when thi 
Shawnee turned for help to the tribes on the Wabash, the Six 
Nations countered by sending their own delegates to that cow 
try recommending that they remain at peace.’® In short, as Gu 
Johnson bluntly phrased it, the Shawnee ‘‘must sue tor pea 
finding themselves unsupported by the Six Nations.’’* T' 
implication was, of course, that as the Six Nations decided, s 
also would their peaceful dependents, the Delawares, who i: 
habited the country between the Shawnee and the Six Nations 


5Guy Johnson to Dartmouth, September 10, 1774, ibid., 490. 


St. Clair to Gov. Penn, August 8, 1774, Pennsylvania Archives, IV, 558-59 
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rHE SLAVE TRADE BETWEEN KENTUCKY AND 
THE COTTON KINGDOM 


he slave trade in Kentucky was centered in the ecitv of Lex- 
ston: which was from the beginning the eapital of the Blu 


(Grass region. Unlike the system of agriculture | 


y's met] ( ds were not conducive to slave labor. As 


ong as 
re were lands to be cleared and homes to be built the stitu- 

of slavery thrived. Once these tasks were accomplished the 
tem of slavery had outlived its usefulness. Cereal, hemp, and 
estock were not grown with any success by the slaves, and 


nee cotton was not produced in Kentucky in merchantable 


lantitles 


averv beeame more and more unprofitable. At the 


Sli 
ne time the number of slaves increased at an alarming rate. 


their disposal without financial loss became the problem Ol 
slave owners. 


Kentucky was fortunate in having several external factors act 
afety valves for its ever-expanding growing slave 


mn. After the War of 1812 the 


popula 
southern sugar and cotton belts 
panded. Tobacco prices declined while sugar and ecotto1 prices 
wed an inerease.’ The southern states of Alabama, Missis 


MY)? ¢ 
SIDDI. a 


and Louisiana were undergoing rapid development. By 
1820 much slave labor was required for clearing wooded lands 
preparatory to cane and cotton culture. The abolition societies 
ere attacking the principles of African slavery, and so strong 
as the sentiment at times that the southern planters teared the 
otal loss of their property. 
In 1842 the Webster-Ashburton Treaty 
squadron of British and American vessels to patrol the African 


waters. In 1845 the Congress ot the United States voted to ad 


established a joint 


mit Texas, thus expanding the area of the cotton belt. 
The admission of Texas started a general exodus of wealth 
DeBow’s Review (New Orleans, 1846-64, 1866-70, 1879-1880), XI (1851), 69 


428-96, 
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seeking Kentucky planters to the lower cotton belt. These plant 
ers transferred their slaves from Kentucky to Texas, but i 
most instances the number of slaves was insufficient to man 
properly a cotton plantation, which obviously required the pr 
curing of a new supply from the home state. 

It would be difficult to give a specific date for the beginni 
of the slave trade between Kentucky and the lower South. At th 
early date of 1818 Henry Bradshaw Fearon records having see 
fourteen flat boats loaded with slaves on the lower Mississippi 
where they had been breught by Kentucky traders.’ Revere: 
James H. Dickey, a traveling divine, was horrified in 1822 by a 
incident which oceurred on one of his missionary journeys into 
the Blue Grass. While traveling from Lexington to Paris Dickey 
heard strains of music and saw a flag bobbing up and down i 
the road ahead of him. Thinking that a patriotic procession was 
enroute from Paris to Lexington he drew over to the roadsid 
to permit it to pass, but, to his chagrin, when the procession cam 
into sight it was a coffle of slaves preceded by a burly Africa: 
blowing a lively marching tune on a ‘‘French’’ harp. The slaves 
were chained together and were driven to Lexington, there to be 
combined with a larger coffle which would be shipped to the cot 
ton belt. Upon arriving at the inn in Paris Dickey related hi 
experience to the landlady who informed him that the trade: 


was her brother and that he had an established business wit 
New Orleans.’ 


The Western Luminary of Lexington describes a coffle 
slaves marching through the streets of that city in 1833: 

A few weeks ago we gave an account of a company of men and chi 
dren; part of them manacled, passing through the streets. Last w 
a number of slaves were driven through the Main Street of our cit) 
among them a number manacled together, two abreast, all connect 


by and supporting a heavy iron chain which extended the whole lengt! 
of the line. 


The New England school teacher-novelist, J. H. 
Henry B. 


John 
ad 


Ingraham, 

Fearon, Sketches of America (London, 1819), 268. 

Rankin, Letters on American Slavery Addressed to Mr. Thomas Rar 
on, 1838), 42 n. See also Theodore Weld, American Slavery as It Is: Testtr 

of a Thousand Witnesses (New York, 1839), 92-93, and William Jay, A Vieu 


Action of the Federal Government in Behalf of Slavery (New York, 1839), 65. 
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ng in Natehez in 1834 was immediately 
elopements, sickness, 


market. He found that because ot 
ths and an expanding cotton belt there Was a eontinuous de 


| this demand. Ingraham observed that boats arriving at the 


ul 


d for slaves, and that the Kentucky and Virginia marts sup 


s of Natchez and New Orleans nearly always brought eat 
slaves. During the vear 1834 the New Englander esti 


ted that more than four thousand slaves passed through the 
‘Cross Roads’’ market one mile out of the town of Nateh 
In 1840 the ‘‘Old Duke,’’ Robert Wickliffe. the largest slav: 
der in Fayette County, shouted to the Kentucky legislature a1 
ate of more than six thousand slaves which were bi Ing sold 
lers 


ually to the lower South from Kentucky.’ Kentucky dea 

e well established by 18483 but many writers on the subject 

eoncerned themselves with the deeade 1850 60, sin pl 

it was during this period that the dealers came out into 

pen and began advertising in the newspapers. In 1843 ther 
a 


at least two established slave dealing firms driving a ri 


» the South. These traders were located in Lexineton, but 


rad te 
nties. Downing 


ided extensively throughout the Blue Grass count 
Hughes, who established themselves in the slave trade in 

543, included a slave from almost every one of the central Blue 
Gi counties in their first coffe. During the winter and spring 
ie year 1844 these traders were at the Natchez eross roads 
rket disposing of their slaves to the Mississippi planters. 
During these same years Griffin and Pullum were also engaged 
slave trade, but on a much larger seale. In his deposition 


c in connection with the ease Hughes vs. Downing, William 
Pullum testified that he had earried a much larger group of 
es to the Natchez market, and was there at the time Hughes 

Downing were trading." 
‘slave trade was conducted quietly from 1840-48 and there 
ms to have been little if any public sentiment concernn 
Slave dealing differed little from the livestock trade, 


- +) 
: Lif 


isiness, 





J. H. Ingraham, The Southwest, By Yanke New York, 18 
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for, when unable to drive a bargain privately the trader always 
1 


had recourse to the public auctions. Phillip Swigert of Frankfort 
to have been a professional administrator for estates. hh 


SPAT 


IkS8 a Swigert hand-bill appeared announcing: 


Look At This!!! 


Publie Sale 


Piit 
Of Land and Slaves 


All of them likely, and some of the boys have been 


accustomed to working in a hemp faetory. 
Philip Swigert, Comm’r 
Frankfort, Kentucky) ® 
In 1841 General William Hardin of Frankfort advertis 
th 


through the columns of t Kranktort Commonwealth that } 


ic 
had a likely negro woman who was a first rate cook, ironer, at 
washer for sale. In the same paper W. Stephenson of Georg 


first rate household servant girl for sal 





town advertised a 
Phillip Swigert again advertised: 

On Monday, August 16, next, (1841) before the courthouse door 
Franklin county in the town of Frankfort I will expose to sale to t 
highest bidder on a credit of twelve months, the purchaser to gir 
force of a replevin bond upon which the holder n 


bond to have The 


f not promptly paid, the slaves Essex, Daniel, Ned, Andrt 


issue 
Albert, Lewis, Alcie, Marge and Winney. 

P. Swigert Comm’r. 
Lewis Robards was the first Kentucky trader to advertise his 


business through the columns of the newspapers. In 1848 ther 


appeared an advertisement in the Observer and Reporter to th 
effect: 
I wish to purchase a large lot of merchantable negroes for whom I w 
pay the HIGHEST CASH PRICE. Persons having negroes ean fi 
me at the Phoenix (Chiles’) Hotel. 
L. C. Robards.” 
Photostatie copy in University of Kentucky Library 


Frankfort Com vealth, Mareh 8, July 27, 1841. 
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advertisements tollowed Robards’ in rapid succession. 
mes G. Mathers, whose jail was located on Main Street, in 
ted his ecard in the Observer and Reporter in 1849 informing 
publhie that he Was in the market tor ten or twelve likely 
ero boys tor whom he would pay a fair price.’* In less than 


days John Mattingly announced that he expected to pay the 


HIGHEST CASH PRICK FOR YOUNG AND LIKELY NE 


GROES.’’ His headquarters were in the MeGowan Hotel with 


Slave traders were overjoyed in) 1S49 when the Kentucky le 4 


al aqdyomin:e. 


ature repealed the anti-importation law of 1833. With the 
|< 


peal of this Law slaves trom other states eould be bre ugcht tor 


’ 


in the Kentucky market. Thus Kentucky was virtually con 
ted into the slave mart for the lower South.'* The House ot 
presentatives of the Kentucky legislature gave the slave trad 
further encouragement in its 1849 session by adopting a 
lution denouncing abolition. 
By 1850 there was no doubt that the slave trade was well es 
ished between Kentucky and the cotton belt. Traders became 
der and the competition keener while newspaper columns 
re filled with dealers’ announeements. William A. Pullum, a 
teran trader, gave notice that due to ill health he was retiring 
private life. In the same paper Lewis Robards advertised that 
had rented the Pullum jail and the slave trade would go on 
usual.’® Robards seems to have been well anchored in Fayette 
yunty for he was the only dealer who remained in business con 


uously for the period 1850-60. He was not only a trader but 


also a Fayette County land-owner and in this capacity he evaded 


i 





uch conditions as embodied in the following advertisement: 


Commissioner’s Sale 
of 
Land and Negroes 
By virtue of a decree of the Clark County Cireuit Court ... 1 will as 
mmuissioner of said court on Tuesday, the 10th day of January, 1854, 
xpose at public sale on the premises 307 acres of land At the same 
Ibid., January 6, 1849. 
[bid., January 9, 1849. 
Asa E. Martin, Anti-Slavery Movement in Kentucky P te I souisvill 


8), 131. 


Lexington Observer and Reporter, May 5, 1849 
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time will be sold eleven likely negroes consisting of men, women, and 


children. It is decreed that the negroes shall not be taken out of the 


The trader purchased the negroes, transferred them to his far 
until the contract was duly forgotten, after which he dispos 
of the slaves as he chose. Many were the evasions and shady dea 
recorded against Lewis Robards by the clerks of the Fayett 
County court and from the records it seems that Robards was 
uneasy unless his name appeared on the court’s docket.” Hi 
expanded his business to such a degree that in 1849 he was i 
position to lease as his jail the old Lexington Theatre on Short 
Street, where often in the past the best theatrical talent visiting 
the West had acted the most popular plays of the time."* 





The prinee of the slave traders was, however, not without his 
handicaps. Numerous lawsuits proved destructive to the Robards 
establishment and on October 20, 1855, his jail was advertised 


i 


Bolton, Dickens, and Company of Tennessee, and Robards be 


for sale to satisfy his ereditors.’® The jail was purchased by 
came the agent for A. B. Caldwell, in whose employ he remained 
until 1857.*° 

The difficulties of slave traders increased with competitio 
from the adjoining towns and states growing keener each month. 
John Mattingly’s agency advertised in 1849 for one hundr 
negroes for the southern market and again in 1850 for thre 
hundred negroes from twelve to thirty years of age, payments 
to be made in eash. This trading agency was located at thi 
MeGowan jail.*: J. M. Heady advertised that he was in the mat 
ket tor two hundred negroes, men, women, boys, and girls 1 
cluding the ages twelve to thirty years. P. N. Brent was also in 
the market for likely negroes at this time. These two men were 
located at the Phoenix Hotel on Main Street.*? Lexington deal 
ers, after 1850, were threatened by strong competition from thi 


6 Lexington Kentucky Statesman, December 23, 1854. 
‘See Index to Fayette County Court Records, 1849-60. 
8s Kentucky Statesman, May 31, 1851. 
’Winn vs. Robards, File 1305, Fayette Cireuit Court. Deed Book 31, 
Wickliffe vs. Robards, File 1296; see also Observer and Reporter, October 20, 15 
Ibid., December 1, 1855; Fayette Deed Book 32, p. 328. 
Ibid., September 5, 1849, January 30, 1850. 


Kentucky Statesman, August 17, 1850, February 26, 1851, Mareh 1, 1851. 
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ilers in Louisville. Mattingly maintained offices in both places 
d so did William F. Talbott who appeared at the Phoenix 
el in 1852 and 1853, advertising for the usual lot of two hun 


| likely negroes.*° 


Traders increased in Kentucky to such an extent that by LS6U0 
ere were as many slave dealers as there were mule traders. 
lore than two dozen dealers were advertising in the newspapers. 

Che list included the names of A. B. Caldwell, Joseph N. North 
itt, R. H. Thompson, P. N. Brent, Blackwell, Murphy and Fer 
euson, S. Marshall, Blackwell and Ballard, W. F. White and 
Company, Asa Collins, Griffin and Pullum, Lewis Robards, J. 
nd T. Arteburn, R. H. Elam, A. H. Forest and Company, and 

H. Haynes and Company. 

Newspapers of the lower South carried equally as many ad 
rtisements for the slave dealers as did the Kentucky papers. 

On January 10, 1855, in the Semi-Weekly Creole of New Orleans 
omas Foster’s advertisement stated that he was in a position 
) serve as commission merchant dealing in slaves, and invited 
Kentucky friends to visit him in his office at 157 Common 
Street. In the same paper D. H. Mathews and Thomas J. Frisby 
were advertising slave pens located at 159 Gravier Street. In 
856 Frederick Law Olmsted, while touring the state of Louis 
jana, met a local business man, who on closer acquaintance 
turned out to be a slave trader. This trader explained that his 
artner had a farm in Kentucky and that he went occasionally 
to that state to get a coffle of slaves which he held on his Louis 
iana plantation until they could be sold.** R. H. Elam of Natchez 
was also an importer of slaves from Kentucky, and served as a 
local broker for the small traders from the Blue Grass.*° Nearer 
the Kentucky market were the commission merchants of H. H. 
Haynes and Company who accepted slaves in trade from Ken 
tucky on a commission basis. This firm was located at 33 Cedar 
Street, in Nashville, Tennessee and often their yard served as a 
way station for the Kentucky traders who drove their coftles 
overland to the South.”® 
Ibid., October 1, 1852. 


frederick L. Olmsted, A Journey 1 he Seaboard Sla States (New York, 
647. 
Natehez Daily Courier, S« ptember 8, 18 


Vashville City Directory, 1839 
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Many of the Kentucky dealers, however, acted as their ow 
brokers in the southern cotton belt. On November 2, 1859, Black 
well, Murphy, and Ferguson advertised in the Natchez Courie) 
that they recently received in Natchez a choice lot of ‘‘number 
one’’ Kentucky negroes, male and female, consisting of house 
hold servants, field hands, and mechanies. This firm also stated 
that it expected an additional group of 150 slaves from Ken 
tucky. The Mississippi papers often carried advertisements ot 
A. H. Forest and Company, R. H. Elam, and W. F. White and 
Company. 

I'requently notices of a different nature from those of th 
slave dealers appeared in the Kentucky papers. Planters of Mis 
sissippi advertised the loss of their Kentucky-born slaves thus: 

Ran away from the subscriber on the 7th day of last August in DeSot 

County, Mississippi, a negro weighing 150 pounds, and a dark com 

plexion, no marks that can be recollected. He ean read and write t 

erably well. I am under the impression he has returned to Kentuck 

about forty miles back of Louisville where was raised. 
Joseph Seallorn 
Looxahoma, Mississippi 
Another Mississippi planter advertised: 

Ran away from the subseriber near Senatobia, Mississippi about th 

15th of October last my negro man Marsh aged between thirty and 

thirty-five, slender built, about 5:10 or 11 inches high, dark co: 
plexion, small head and feet, and perhaps a sear about the temp! 

will weigh about 150 to 160 pounds, has a down look when spoken t 

I will pay the above reward for the apprehension of said negro | 
his delivery to me, or lodgement in jail so that I can get him if taker 
without the state of Mississippi, or $50 if taken within the state. 

On November 11, 1850, the Memphis Eagle printed a notice that 
a slave who had formerly belonged to Daniel MeKinney of Unio1 
County, Kentucky, and later sold South through the ageney o! 
Solomon Blue of Shawneetown, Illinois, was in jail at MeClen 
borough, Illinois. 

The negro trade in the Blue Grass attracted much attentio! 
and the bidding at publie sales was often keen. On January », 
1859, the Paris Flag commented upon the flourishing New Year’s 

Louisville Courier, August 6, 1859. 


ugust 1, 1859. 
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Karly sales of livestock and negroes in Paris brought a 
siderable amount of ready money into the town. Hight hun 
d mules were disposed ot and negroes sold at peak prices. 
Boys eighteen years of age brought from $1135 to $1220; girls 
xteen to seventeen years of age brought from $435 to $695; 
| men twenty-four years of age sold for $1200 and upward in 
eash.*? On January 1, 1859, twenty-five negroes were sold at 
Georgetown for a total price of $20,140. A boy nineteen years 
age brought $1500, one twenty years old brought $1550 and 
thirty-two years old sold for $1190. Girls thirteen years of 

ve brought $1000, and a sixteen year old girl sold for $1441. 
Many were the tricks resorted to by the trader in securing 
resp stock in trade. The We ( kly Frankfort ye Oma? berati d the 
practices of the negro thieves who had their headquarters in 
Maysville. This gang was located in Maysville because of its 
| roximity to the Ohio shore. These kidnappers had connections 
ith the slave traders in the central part of the state, and no 
rehaser questioned where the slaves were secured. Onee the 
slave was loaded on a South-bound steamboat he found himselt 
ut recourse to the courts. On one particular occasion a 
rang ot Maysville negro thieves broke into a house in Ohio a1 d 
ea young girl. This child told a passer-by in Maysville of her 
ight and thus aroused the suspicions of the citizens of the 
n. Upon investigating this story police found that Lewis 
Allen and Henry Young of Maysville were professional kidnap 
pers. These men threatened to burn the town if the police i 
sisted on making an investigation, and it was necessary to ap 
nt vigilance committees to extinguish numerous fires. Dur 
ng this mélée a number of Maysville slaves were spirited away 

the central Kentucky market and eventually to the South. 
There were many curious ineidents occurring in connection 
ith the slave trade in the Lexington market. William M. Pratt, 


i Baptist minister, recorded in his diary the cireumstances sur 


unding the sale of George Dupuy, the colored minister of the 
Pleasant Green Baptist church. George was a slave and the prop 
rtv of the late Reverend Craig who died in the vear 1847, but 
Quoted in the Louisville Courier, Janu 
Frankfort Weekly Yoeman, quoted in Vicksburg Weekly Sentinel, December 1 
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whose estate was not settled until 1856. George had been per 
mitted to preach at the Pleasant Green Church after Reverend 
Craig’s death, but when the estate was advertised for sale hy 
was also listed. Members of George’s church persuaded Rey 
erend Pratt to buy their preacher at the sale, the negroes prom 
ising to pay for him in weekly installments. An agreement 

finally made between the deacons of the white and colored Bap 


tist churches as to the conditions of the purchase of the minister 


The white deacons finally agreed to purchase George provide 


the price did not exceed $800. However, upon examination 
the colored man he was found to be worth more than the su 
agreed upon. The auctioneer was interviewed on the night before 
the sale and the deacons argued until near daybreak before the) 
could persuade him to sacrifice the man at the stipulated price. 
Taylor, the auctioneer, finally came to terms, but before he could 
knock George off at $800 a negro trader ran the bid up to $830, a 
price the white deacons paid. The minister was saved from thi 
southern trade, and his flock made a journey every Monday to 
the Pratt residence to deposit the collections of the preceding 
Sunday.” 

On another occasion, in 1860, Pratt was approached by Nancy 
Lee, a slave for life, who was in great distress beeause her two 
daughters were to be sold into the southern trade. Tony Lee, th 
father of the girls, had been successful in purchasing their fre 
dom and turned the papers over to them just before his deat 
Negro traders visited Naney, the mother, and through a rus 
secured the papers and destroyed them. The girls were then 
offered for sale at public auction on county court day, February 
13, 1860. Pratt bid on the first girl until the price reached one 
thousand dollars. Then he stepped upon the auction block, ex 
plained the situation to the crowd and begged the bidders to 
withdraw, but when the bidding was resumed the traders ran tlie 
price up to $1700 and the girl was knocked off to the firm otf 
Northeutt and Marshall. The second girl was sold in the same 
way for $1600 to a trader from Covington. Pratt lamented in his 
diary that ‘‘such seenes are shocking to our moral natures. If 
God’s curse does not rest on that concern [of negro traders} then 


1 William M, Pratt’s Diary (in University of Kentucky Library), entry of Jai 
uary 1, 1856. 
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no prophet. Negro traders are the oreatest curse to our 
1. and I do wish the city council would impose such a tax as 
ve them from our midst.’’ 
[In pronouncing a marriage ceremony London Ferrill, a Vir 
i-born slave preacher, united the couple in wedlock ‘‘until 
th or distance [did] them part,’’ and many were the part 
vs by distance.** The traders had little regard for family ties 
en their best pecuniary interests Pye ean 


In 1859 when there was a good deal of agitation for re-opening 
African slave trade, Virginia and entack objected stren 
Thomas Walton of Mississippi said in an essay appear 
n DeBow’s Review for January, 1859, that if a southern eon 
leracy were formed Virginia and Kentucky nana prevent 
e re-ope ning of the African trade for the sake of their own 
alers. 
Immediately following the Vicksburg convention in 1859 a 
ntuckian living at Lawrenceburg wrote the editor of one of 
e Vicksburg papers that if the African trade were re-opened 
uld ruin Kentucky, because the Kentuckians were depending 
n the slave trade for ready money. 
[tis virtually impossible to determine the volume of the slave 
rade from Kentucky to the South because of the clandestine 
nner 1n which 1 he business was conducted. Much of the trade 
mal ‘the traders were ke pt in darkness because of the 
ir of ae opprobrium. 
Doubtless, many Kentuckians of social prominence were will 
o risk their social standing in order to engage in the profit 
e negro trade. As early as 1829 Henry Clay had predicted that 
is situation would exist when slave prices justified taking this 
ance. Clay, in his speech before the Colonization Society sald: 
‘It is believed that nowhere in the farming portions of the 
‘nited States, would slave labor be renerally employed, if the 
proprietor were not tempted to raise slaves by the high price of 
uthern market u hich Siesta it up a his ON [state | 


j 


.entucky slaveholders, in many cases, were frightened into 

ling their slaves because they were afraid ia would escape 
Ibid., entry of February 13, 1860. 

H. Spencer, A History of the Baptists, 1769-1885 (Cincinnati, 1885), II, 657 


‘Theodore D. Weld, American Slavery As It Is (New York, 1839), 18 
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over the Ohio River into freedom. Other slave owners hastened 
to dispose of their chattels before they could be freed by th 
abolitionists.* Perhaps the Kentucky trade would not hay 
reached its large proportions in 1860 had it not been for the 
antagonistic feeling of the slaveholders for their enemies, th 


abolitionists and emancipationists. 


Although there is little substantiating documentary evidence, 


many Kentuckians recall that the slave trade was financed | 
business men of the larger towns. The names of these finance’ 
backers, however, were never connected with the trade. Dealers 
with no social rank were glad to conduct the business for a per 
centage of the returns. Many hardware and provision merchant 
of the Blue Grass towns sold supplies to the southerners and 
the same time encouraged the slave trade. It was only natural 
that southerners should buy slaves in Kentucky since the Ohi 
and Mississippi rivers were ideal trade arteries, and later 1 
Mobile and Ohio, the Louisville and Nashville, and the souther 
branches of the present Illinois Central railroads connected Ke: 
tuecky directly with the Cotton Kingdom. 


and Delia Ann Webster attempted to free Kentucky 


the river at Maysville. These underground railway 
negro waiter, his wife and child from the Phoenix Hot 


them into Ohio. Lexington Observer and Reporter, Jai 











COLORADO’S REVOLT AGAINST CAPITALISM 
By Leon W. FUuLuer 


At one of the darkest moments in Colorado’s history when the 
tate was prostrated by financial panic and the collapse of silver, 
1 mass meeting representative of every interest and section con- 
vened at Denver on July 11, 1893, in protest against the alleged 
nspiracy of the eastern money power to strike down the peo 
’s eurreney and establish the supremacy of gold. Upon this 
ritical occasion the Populist executive of the state, Governor 
Davis H. Waite, bitterly arraigned that financial monopoly which 
held responsible for the woes of the nation and electrified his 
earers by concluding: ‘‘The war has begun; it is the same war 
ch must always be waged against oppression and tyranny 

to preserve the liberties of man — that eternal warfare of mon- 
irchy and monopoly against the right of the people to self-gov 
rnment... which, during the last century, has so conquered the 
asses as to reduce to pauperism the ‘common people’ of almost 
every nation under heaven except the United States. ... Our 
apons are argument and the ballot —‘A free ballot and a fair 
unt.’ And if the money power shall attempt to sustain its usur 


pation by the ‘strong hand,’ we will meet that issue when it is 


i 


rced upon us, for it is better, infinitely better that blood should 
w to the horses’ bridles than our national liberties should be 
estroyed.’’? 


Three months later when Congress, at the behest of President 


i 


‘leveland, was about to repeal the Sherman Silver Purchase Act 
- 1890, Senator Henry M. Teller of Colorado warned his col- 

eagues that their action would ‘‘leave one-third of the American 
ntinent scourged by a disaster as dire as when Cromwell swept 

through Ireland.’’ It would mean ‘‘that my people and your 

people should be the serfs of the men who hold the purse strings 

{the world....if you... demonetize silver ... you have fastened 
clamps upon the great American people — the producing, in- 
Denver News, July 12, 1893. 
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dustrial classes of this country. Saree AO people are to be left + 


the tender mercies, the cruelty and greed of money, consolidated 
in the great commercial centers... reaching out like a oreat or 
topus, attacking all the great industries of the country and brit 
ing them under... econtrol.’’ And, again: ‘‘I want to warn the 
American people that if they do not now resist they will speedily 
enter upon a system of industrial slavery which will be the worst 
known to the human race.’’* 

[t is easy to dismiss such utterances, made in the heat of con 
troversy and at a juncture when the very existence of the mining 
commonwealth seemed in jeopardy, as the fantastic vaporings o 
demagogues bent upon making political capital out of troublous 
times. Colorado’s sole grievance, it has been argued, was t! 
collapse of the silver market and the prospective withdrawal o 
what amounted to a governmental subsidy for her chief industry. 
The appeal of Populism to her people and its sweeping victor 
of 1892 have generally been attributed to the circumstance that 
the prosperity of the state rested primarily upon silver, and 
a time of diminishing returns and falling prices the free coinag 
plank of the Populist platform seemed to promise economic 
salvation. It is unquestionably true that Colorado’s revolt 
precipitated by the silver crisis. But it is the considered conclu 
sion of the writer that the upheaval of the nineties was sym) 
tomatic of deep-seated abuses implicit in the eapitalist eeonom: 
which had ereated and exploited the mineral empire of the West, 
and that it evidenced not only an awareness of such abuses but 
also a tendeney to evolve a searching critique of the foundations 
of the aeeepted economic order in America. Assuredly, the abov 
cited declarations of Colorado’s Populist governor and senio! 
Republican senator (both representative of opinion in the stat 
at the time) point to more than the chronic dissatisfaction wil! 
monetary policy, to more, indeed, than the usual western de 
mands for cheap money, easy eredit, and lightening of the bu 
den of debt. 

An alien observer of America’s contemporary crisis has 1 

2 Congressional Record, 53 Cong., 1 Sess., XXV, pt. 2, p. 2467 and pt. 3, p. 289] 

At that time Colorado’s output of silver constituted forty per cent of that of t 
United States and about one seventh of the world’s production. Report of the D 


tor of the Mint. 1893, pp. 55-56; Report of Col rado Bureaw of Labor St 


(Denver, 1891-92), 38 
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i] ded eancellation of interest, abolition of mortgva®’ 


COLORADO’S REVOLT AGAINST 


arked that the emergency ot today ‘Osa ve ry ifferent matter 


om the erises of the past, in the course of which debtors de 


roa 


alteration ot the currency, but did not « PDPOSt thre 


fem as such.’’* It is demonstrable, on the contrary, 


eurrent crisis in America since the Civil War has give 


icks upon the eapitalist order and the instance 
ulists of 1893 is a ease in point. The western clamor 
er was not merely the arrogant demand for federal 
e part of an oligarchy of ‘‘silver barons.’ It 
the rule of a ruthless plutocraey strongly 
lver state, dictating legislation, 
ne complete hegemor ly over the eeconomie 


wealth. 


| el uoediae ot the old parties to ‘inv sible rovernn 


-~ 


i 


he movement assumed pee s] ape heea 

r beeame a symbol of revolt against the centralized ‘‘money 
Wall Street and the European exchanges. The roots 

essential character of such movements are deserving 


— 


ore careful scrutiny than they have generally received 
merican historians. 


] 


he nature of Colorado’s development during the decade of 
eighties rendered the commonwealth peculiarly vulnerable 


he deflationary forces which culminated in the panie of 1893. 


he state had been virtually colonized by outside capital and 
was, 1n a quite literal sense, the creature of financial imperialism. 


was to an exceptional degree the victim of absentee ownership 


nd control. Prosperity had come in the wake of mining, railroad 
nd irrigation development, all dependent largely on eastern 
ind foreign investment. The days of frontier enterprise were 


rapidly passing and the era of corporate control had arrived. 


Colorado,’’ asserted an authoritative spokesman, ‘‘in propor 


tion to its population... is more largely dominated by corpora 


tion influences than any other state.’’® The bankers and brokers 


Denver, Colorado Springs, and Pueblo, with their eastern 


J. Bonn, The ¢ 


November 6, 1891, 
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affiliates, gave shape to the economic life of the state, extended 
or withheld credit, promoted or suppressed enterprise as their 
interest or the lure of profits might dictate. The laws distinctly 
favored the ruling group, the creditor and corporate interest, 
Investment was encouraged by legislation of exceptional liberal] 
ity; capital was elaborately safeguarded in the matter of secure 
and profitable return. Railroads, public utilities, irrigation con 
panies and the like were allowed free rein, unhampered by reg- 
ulatory laws.® The state was one of twelve without legal restric 
tion on usury. Creditors were favored in the courts and eastern 
investors looked upon Colorado as a lucrative field for sound 
and conservative investment. 

The period immediately preceding the panie of 1893 had beer 
one of unparalleled material progress and unrestricted exploita 
tion. The abounding potential resourees of the region invited thi 
promoter, the entrepreneur, and the investor. The very concept 
of progress was deified. Purporting to fathom the ‘‘deep designs 
of Providence,’’ Governor William Gilpin had proclaimed it the 
‘*yntransacted destiny of the American people to subdue the con 
tinent.... Our mission is to plant empire in the wilderness. . . 
The American realizes that progress is God. ... His faith is 
impregnably fortified by this vision of power, unity and forward 
motion.’’* But in spite of the panegyries of the empire-builders, 
the impact of a laissez faire economy was in some respects u! 
fortunate in its outcome. The creative energies released by tli 
triumphal issue of the Civil War swept into the West with form 
idable power and a minimum of legal restraint. The boom decad: 
of the eighties witnessed the systematie stripping of mines, wild 
cat promotion of mining stocks, the pyramiding of farm mort 
rages, and excessive inflation of real estate values. Speculativ: 
mania seized upon all classes, especially after 1885. Railway 
mileage quadrupled in a decade; the assessed valuation of the 
state increased three-fold. Denver, from 1886 to 1892, sold more 
real estate, borrowed more money and increased in population 
more than in its entire previous history.’ By 1890, Colorad 

6A railway commission was set up in 1885 in the face of determined opposit 
by the railroad interest, which straightway proceeded to make the law ineffectiv: 
operation. Provisions in Report of Railway Commissioner of Colorado (Denver, 188: 
637-41. 

7 Quoted in H. H. Bancroft, Life of William Gilpin (San Francisco, 1889), 55-95 


8 Denver Republican, January 1, 1893. 
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second among all states in per capita mortgage indebted 


ss A precarious burden Ol fixed ae bt Was being’ accumulated 


eould Ol ly be profitably S¢ rviced SO lor o& as the tempo ol 
continued without abatement. The economy of the 


rested squarely upon a capital investment mainly alien in 


igin. Prosperity could endure only so lone as t] 
mis, New York, and Lon 
was uninterrupted.’® The over-sangu 


+ 


; ° , 
nds to absentee owners in St. Li 


une @o 


slv discounted the future. 


irthermore, government in Colorado was peculiarly subor 
te to the power ot vested interest. The influence of the ean 
was telt in legislative halls and executive chambers as 


| as in mine and mill. The spokesmen of the state at Denver 


Washington alike were representatives, often the henchmen. 


rivileged groups. Denver was ruled by a régime ‘‘not pro 


+] Shey , os { | 
n the city’s organic law a government by and for publie 
the execution ot the tax laws, according to a legisla 
ommittee of investigation, ‘‘showed great partiality in 


yr of large property owners and ecorporations.’’™ The state 
in fact, little more than a pocket borough of the corporate 


chy. The sinister influence of private monopoly in conjune 


il | 


h the easy-going indifference of an electorate exclusively 


‘upied in the acquisition of wealth had engendered a degree of 


Cal corruption which often rend red political prog eding’s 


travesty upon popular government. Legislation (notably that 


tine to railroads and corporations) was dictated by the lobby 


nd legislators were notoriously venal. The business class util 


; 


d the Republican organization as the instrument of their 


hegemony or restrain the corruption which pervaded the dom 


nant party. ‘‘ verywhere corporations are arrogant, intrusive, 
iggressive,’’ declared a reformer in 1890, ‘‘and intend to seat 
emselves in every plac ot power and privilege,’ hi 


while to an 


I 


. Gy ‘ * éé - | P {* ] 
er critic they were seen to ‘contain the werm of a vast feudal 


h ¢ I f the T ted States, 1890. F } Vf l Sé ] } 
se figures are a le : stimat it ninety 7 
en ved in the ‘ I ( t 1890 was or 
King, History of the ¢ ment of D Denver, 1911), 157-59. I 
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coalition, which is destined to invade the whole industrial and 
financial system and give birth to a commercial feudalism,’’ * 

The sway of corporate interest and corrupt Republicanism 
was tolerated, however, so long as the benefits accruing from 
boom prosperity were, in a measure, shared by all classes. But 
the downward trend of the business cycle, already perceptible 
by 1889, necessitated a painful process of readjustment and 
stimulated the spirit of unrest. After the Baring failure of 1890 
and the resultant flurry in eastern financial circles, there was a 
tendency on the part of creditors to liquidate their capital hold 
ines in the West. Inasmuch as prosperity in the newer regions 
was predicated upon a sustained tempo of expansion all along 
the economie front, the shock of restriction and liquidation was 
felt with exceptional severity. No longer could the entire burde: 
of fixed indebtedness be serviced out of earnings; liquidation of 
assets (often depreciated) was necessary. When the cumulative 
forees of deflation attained their climax in the panie of 1893, th: 
commonwealth experienced the complete collapse of its economi 
life.** The drawbacks inherent in the ‘‘universal credit system”’ 
which had unduly encouraged speculative investment and fool- 
hardy expansion were now fully apparent. The most eritical mo 
ment was reached with the catastrophic fall of silver in the 
summer of 18938. The unparalleled exploitation of this metal had 
made its production the key industry of the state. With the clos- 
ing of mines and smelters, business was paralyzed, railroads 
were swept into receivership, bank and commercial failures mul 
tiplied, and widespread unemployment prevailed.” 

The growth of dissent during the previous decade had alread) 
fostered third party movements of modest scope but failed to 
jeopardize Republican supremacy. However, the increasing ec 
nomic stress was tending to accentuate the alignment between 
the producers of wealth and the masters of capital. The farmers 


E. H. Benton, in Commonwealth (Denver, 1889-91), IT (1890), 558-59; J. 
in loc. cit., 727. 

John D. Hicks is of the opinion that the fundamental cause of the panie \ f 1893 
was overdevelopment of the West on the almost exclusive basis of credit. Now 
had this factor been more clearly operative than in Colorado. The Populist R 

Minneapolis, 1931), 308-309. 


14 The extent of the debacle is clearly set forth in special bulletins (nos. 1 and 2, 





1893) and the biennial report (1893-94) of the Colorado Bureau of Labor Statist 
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eceded In Many a one-time Republican stronghold. Miners 

i jaborel vere comune restive as wages declined and la 
vere trequent. A coalition ot the discontented « iements wa 

ed atin the Independent party of 1890, comprising the Fan 

ae ° 1 various labor eee 

Alhanece and various labor ai a reform groups. It was mor 


npletely achieved in the People’s party of Colorado, organ 
in 1891, whose platform proclaimed the need of gover} 
tal action to afford the distressed eiti enryv ot the state ‘‘all] 
dtul legal remedies. This 1S the first com] act of so 
non-committal attitude of the old parties toward silver gvavi 
petus to the dissenting organization which seized the oppor 
LO champion free coinage and thus pose as the sole guard 
the paramount interest of the state. Headed by a hitherté 
wn journalist of Aspen, Davis H. Waite, editor of 4 labor 
I distinctly radical bent, the new party triumphed at the 
IS92 anda Populist régime was thus placed at the heln 
. Nn The Very eve of the panie. While th victory of the Populists 
s unquestionably due to the popularity of the silver issue and 
ral determination to rebuke the old organizations for theit 
SstTactory stand on this all Important issue, the party « 
ssent was not primarily a silver organization but Ci 
ted to a thorough-going reform of the entire politico-economie 
r, a project obnoxious to conservatives of all ranks and 


affiliations. 
Colorado Populism, viewed in its eenerie character and not 
ply as an outeome of the fortuitous circumstances of 1892. 


fundamentally a revolt against a progressively burdensom 


neial imperialism centering in the East but associated with 
erful local interests and thoroughly committed to a polie 
exploitation. Silver had now become a symbol not mer ly of 
chief material interest of the state but of revolt aeainst 


cratic government as embodied in the rule of the traditional 
ies, whether its power radiated from Denve1 or Washit 
from Wall Street or Lombard Street." There was truth iy 


ronouneement of the Silver League that the s iceess of the 


Vews, September 10, 1891 
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People’s party was an event ‘‘barely short of revolution.”’ 

Indeed, the political and social philosophy of Governor Waite 
and his associates was anathema to the ruling interests; an) 
attempt to achieve the ends implicit in their creed either by leg 
islation or administration must immediately challenge the poy 
erful oligarchy that dominated the state. For, insisted the peo 
ple’s champions, their party was in the lists ‘‘to reform the 
industrial world,’’ destroy private monopoly, and emancipate 
the masses. War without quarter was declared upon those pri 
ileged groups which had so long found refuge and protection 
within old party ranks. Monopoly was to be attacked by th 
people through the medium of governmental agencies. Law 
‘‘must be diverted from a favoritism to the fortunate fey 
to the greatest, most needy and deserving number.’ ‘‘[s 
it not the truth,’? inquired Waite, ‘‘that for thirty years 
the two old parties have been legislating for the creditor 
class? It is true, and turn about is only fair play. We must have 
the needs of the masses for our polar star. It is the greatest 
good for the greatest number that must lead us upward and 
urge us onward.’’ ** 

Although Governor Waite’s elevation to power and his recog 
nized leadership must be attributed to the silver issue whi 
momentarily united all groups in a common interest, the Popu 
list executive interpreted his election as a popular mandate ¢ 
attack the strongholds of privilege. His platform called for th 
destruction of private monopoly in land, a practice which 
denounced as ‘‘legalized robbery ... the earth belongs to all th 
people in usufruct.’’*® The arrogance of the railroads was to bi 
eurbed by effective state regulation; although not advocating 
immediate government ownership he pointed to the inevitabilit 





of eventual nationalization if the publie’s interest was to b 
properly safeguarded. He declared himself opposed on general 


17 Resolutions in Denver convention, Denver Republican, December 2, 189 
League, although primarily committed to silver, significantly referred to tl 
ulist victory as a rebuke to ‘‘corporate arrogance and oppression. ’’ 

8 Executive Record of Colorado, IX, 118-19. For a brief analysis of Go\ 
Waite’s political ideas, see the writer’s article, ‘‘A Populist Newspaper of the Ni 
ties,’’ in Colorado Magazine (Denver, 1923), IX (1932), 81-87. 

19 Aspen Union Era, January 7, 1892. Waite was strongly influenced by the t 


ings of Henry George. 








COLORADO’S REVOLT AGAINST CAPITALISM 


ples to all proposals designed ‘‘to increase the powers or 
sh the liabilities of corporations.’’ Colorado’s laws relat- 
» the rights ot ereditors he characterized as a ‘‘blot upon its 
ration.’’ 
was against the ‘‘money power’’ that Waite waged most 
ing war. Financial monopoly he held to be the root of 
momie il. It was a parasitic monster inexorably advane 
destroy productive enterprise. Its weapon was control of 
lence the necessity tor popular control over banks and 


I'ree coinage of silver was imperative, not as a subsidy 


oduecers but to liberate the laboring masses from financial 


cm, A 


lage. Thus moneyed monopoly might be ended, debts paid, 


teages lifted, currency made ample for the needs of business, 


ts stabilized, and the funds then immobilized in sterile 


rations made available for expanding industrial enterprise. 


rinking volume of money,’’ he declared, ‘‘transfers exist 
roperty unjustly, and causes a concentration and diminu 


of wealth. ... Let money cireulate quickly, and there is ai 


:9 


hard times and poverty. 
evident that the Populist indictment of monopoly was 
itive of a growing apprehension of evils inherent in the 
titive capitalist system, of abuses to which Colorado, as 
iture of alien capital, had been peculiarly subject from the 
ng. The panie of 1893 with the resultant collapse of silve1 

ie repeal of the Sherman Silver Act only exaggerated a 
already developing. The issue was becoming ever mort 
drawn between finance and industry, between production 
‘ploitation. Populists were beginning to question the funda 
al tenets of the capitalist system. Somehow, it was felt 
none too clearly pereeived in its logical implications), 
eratie government had failed to control the forces of ex 
ation engendered by the new industrialism. The West with 
+} j 


. 
the common her 


necomparable resourees and opportunities, 


all. was becoming a fief of Wall Street. Capital in the 


Letter Books of Colorado, IX, 150. Wait et l e than f 
1 by the ninth assembly (1893), in most instances on the g nd that they 
corded additional privileges pital. Ibid., 45-4¢ 
House Journal, 1894, p. 62. The money power, Wait 
yublic laws from their proper purposes to grant spe i ges 1 
eae ae ) an aristoer \ f we ; ] { 
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guise of creative investment had here erected the edifice 
material civilization, only to become a disintegrating force 
time of adversity. In fact, according to Senator Teller, debt was 
the chief factor in bringing collapse because it had imposed upo) 
industry a dead weight of fixed charges now become quite in 
possible of payment; through its means the moneyed class was 
destroying the wealth-owning and producing elasses.** The pri 
mary issue lay between finance and industry; the former, 
the interest of the ereditor class, was seeking to obtain a stra 
elehold upon creative enterprise. 

Kiven as the source of current ills was seen to lie in the ma 
ulation of currency and credit for private gain, so responsibilit 
was fixed chiefly upon those who controlled these instruments — 
the bankers. The imperial role of the ‘‘money-changers in 1 
temple’’ had become painfully apparent even to the dissentient 
of the nineties. ‘‘ The curse of our present system is found i 


$9 


domination of the banks,’’ warned the Populist Congressmal! 
John Bell, and cited the maxim of Jefferson that ‘‘banking es 
tablishments are more dangerous than standing armies.’’ Mon 
lenders he viewed as parasites ona producing society, dror es | 
be smoked out by taxation. Contributing nothing, they appr 
priated the ‘‘unearned inecrement”’’ of socially-created values 
‘*Give us money, not bank conveniences,’’ he demanded, ‘‘aid th 
money-user, not the money-hoarder ; make money more profitable 
to use in the developing of the enterprises of the country, instead 
of giving a premium to the man who holds money for hire, a 
you will give us a general and permanent prosperity instead o! 
the partial and alternate paroxysms of prosperity and distress 
that our present régime has fastened upon the country.’’ 

It would be erroneous to attribute to the Populists a phil 
sophie grasp of the situation which competitive capitalism, build 
ing upon the new technology, had created in the western world. 
Theirs was no perfected scheme of Marxian theory, no imported 
philosophy of European proletarians, but in essence an indige! 
ous radicalism induced by the dilemma of pioneer individualists 

Cong. Record, 53 Cong., 1 Sess., 2850. Populists estimated that the 
1 within the state could not be paid even were the entir 
commonwealth to be sold at auction. 


Ibid., 53 Cong., 2 Sess., appendix, 839-41; 53 Cong., 3 Sess., appendix, 4 
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ted with the menace of full-blown industrialism. ‘‘We 


re.’ asserted a loeal labor lea ler, ‘‘that the state tread 
ard the path ot departure from the wise precepts of our 

athers to that point which would again give the people e 
r the things without which modern society ean scarcely 
But it was not clearly realized that free government, 
llen a prey to predatory interests, could only be salvaged 
frontal attack on the foundations ot the existing econon ic 

r, never by a return to the aready of Jefferso 

Colorado’s revolt against the money power assumed in part 


racter of a fervent sectionalism. To westerners generally 

‘e was only too ample evidence of a sinister association be 
foreign monopolists and eastern bankers with the Cleve 

régime as their faithful auxiliary. John Bell deplot 

that it seemed impossible ‘‘for this administration to see 

eh or beyond the great money center.’’ ** The repeal of the 
Sherman Act at the Very nadir of the silver debacle was inter 

das a further move in the conspiraey to enslave the West 

ugh contraction of the eurreney. The President’s bond nego 
s with private bankers were characterized by Teller as 

ndalous transaction.’’ Senator Edward O. Woleott served 


that if silver were to be degraded by legislation and west 





terests ignored, support would no longer be fortheomil 


‘protection.”° Overtures were made to the South: it was urged 


he two aggrieved sections pool their common interests and 
forees against the power 01 monopoly to which both were 
lally subject. 


\ orado’s role in the sectional upheaval of the nineties was a 


rticularly belligerent one. The state was keenly aware of its 


pendence upon outside eapital. It Was at One al d 


I 


the same 
an intensely individualistic frontier community and a colony 
4 1+} 


ien capitalists. It was both a pioneer commonwealth imbued 
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with a natural though inordinate pride in its spectacular cor 
quest of a mineral empire and the creation of profit-seeking in 
perialism. The crisis of 1898 served to intensify the always latent 
antagonism between western borrower and eastern bondholder 
and to emphasize the basic conflict of interests which only an 
inflated prosperity had assuaged. The state, having discounted 
its future, was now in the position of a heavily eneumbered | 
estate upon which absentee creditors were about to foreclos 
mortgage. 
[t was inevitable that the pent-up feeling of resentment shou 
seek an outlet in threats of revolt. Governor Waite’s often mis 
interpreted intent to ‘‘wade in blood to the horses’ bridles”’ 
simply the rhetorical expression of his conviction that war lh 
tween monopoly and the people was inevitable. ‘‘We are now or 
the eve of a political revolution,’’ he proclaimed before a P: 
ulist gathering in Chicago in 1894. ‘‘'This revolution we lh 
nay be accomplished by the peaceful aid of the ballot. At any rat 
it must be accomplished.’’ *? Lieutenant Governor D. H. Nic! 








proposed ‘‘a foreible demonstration of some kind... even it 
have to come to secession,’’ and others likewise advocated a dis 
solution of the union as the only means of ending the dominatio. 
of the ‘‘eastern hierarchy.’’ The miners of Creede solemnly pro 
posed the submission of a constitutional amendment to ‘‘ permit 
the peaceful loosening of the bonds of eonfederation’’ and 
establishment of an autonomous ‘‘Department of the West”’ 
within the federal union.** ‘‘The pioneers of Colorado hav: 
their contract violated,”’ declared President G. W. Merrick 
the Silver League. Silver, to one reflective critic, was no longer 
an ‘‘abstract question of finance but the sacred dogma of tl! 
West... a potent sectional force’’; the true basis of governm: 





in America was no longer the states as such but ‘‘the natura 
economic sections of the country.’’ *® 
But Populism in Colorado not only assumed the aspect of s 
7 The Populist executive was hailed by his devoted followers as a second Lit 
‘¢Waite is God’s instrument,’’ asserted one enthusiast; ‘‘He will save the rey 


from the vandalism of plutocracy.’’ Denver Republican, October 29 and 31, 18 
. 


8 Colorado Springs Gazette, July 9, 1893; Cripple Creek Weekly Journal 
15, 1894; Creede Candle, July 7, 1893. 
’ Colorado Chieftain (Pueblo), July 13, 1893; L. M. Keabey, ‘‘The N 


tio7 sm,’’ in Forum (New York, 1886-), XVI (1894), 585-87. 
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de 
| dissent even more significantly it represi nted a revolt 
st the power ol organized capital within the state, thus ac 


ine class cleavages and fomentine eivil strife. To its 


the new party appeared to be nothing more than a 
nee agglomeration of discordant elements’’ whose doctrines 


‘subversive of property right and of established law.’’ Its 


r was one wo ‘* denounced capital as a social evil,’’ a ‘‘svn 

f the anarchistie tendencies of this age.’’ Populists re 
ted by referring to the ‘‘anarehists who sit behind banking 
ters’’: spurred on by the economic eollapst f IS9S they 
1 assaulted the vested interests that dominated the po itieal 


industrial life of the state. Waite exeoriated Denver’s ‘Carns 


racy of wealth,’’ which, he insisted, had molded legislation 


decade and effectually stifled reform. He strove to unite 


ers, miners, and laborers in opposition to the entrepreneul 
nt of the cities, his ultimate aim being the complete mobili 

of the working classes in a war of proletariai iwainst 
itoerat.” His political strategy consisted in openly champio1 


the cause of the insurgent classes and in utilizing every r¢ 
ce of law and administration to their advantage. 
Waite held that existing law was merely the codified will of 
ruling class. Consistently he endeavored to alter the statutes 
the interest of the masses. He emphasized the need for fr¢ 

nt legislative sessions to curb the rapacity of privilege and 
rovernment responsive to the popular will. statutory re 
etions on corporate groups were to be made effeetive and 
prehensive, trust deed and attachment laws were to be re 
sed so as to protect the equity of debtors, usury prohibited, 
ployment provided through state action and the rights of 


ibor adequately safeguarded. In short, government must cease 





An exaggerated picture, yet Populists were keenly aw 
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to be the instrument of monopoly and become the servant ot 
people. Accused of paternalism, he declared that the prevail 
tendeney of government in that direction represented ‘‘the gr 
est evidence of progress in modern civilization.’’ But patern: 
ism he defined as ‘‘equal and exact justice to all men.’’* His 
efforts in two legislative sessions to realize his ends were almost 
completely nullified, however, by the concerted opposition 
corporate and creditor interests which had little difficulty, as 1 
event proved, in thwarting legislation inimical to their welfar 
Populists themselves were divided and ineffective against th 
pressure of minorities and the sinister influence of the lobby. 
Baffled in his attempt to revise the existing code in the dir 
tion of social equity, Waite turned to administration. ‘‘ Mam 


> he asserted, ‘‘a1 


forms which the public deem ... Utopian,’ 
latent in the laws already existing and can be developed in thi 
honest execution.’’ ** But every effort of the militant governo! 
to redress abuses was hindered by the interests thus goaded int 
opposition. Privilege had thriven upon the laissez faire policy 
of previous régimes and was bitterly hostile to the slightest 
terference with its prerogatives. The network of capitalist hi 
mony had so enmeshed the state as to be almost invulnerabl 
attack. Plutoecracy had prospered by the perpetuation of cit 
corruption and sought to diseredit reform. Waite’s famous 





tack upon the Denver City Hall, the stronghold of the gamblers 


and vicious elements of the city in alliance with the loeal politi 
ring, only resulted in consolidating the oppositon. Bent upon | 
quixotie project of wiping out organized vice in the eapital cit 
and thus removing the cancer of political corruption, he antag 
onized all interests that profited from the prevailing laxity) 
law enforcement — the business element, the public utilities, 


gutter politicians, and the corporate and financial potentates oi 


the metropolis. And again, his unprecedented intervention 

protect the striking miners of Cripple Creek against the o1 
slaught of an army of county deputies mobilized by the owner 
infuriated the operators of the district and the conservative ele 
ment generally; the state reéchoed with heated denunciatio! 


Denver Republican, June 9, 1893. His opponents scoffed at the naivety of ‘ 


i 


ple who proposed to remedy original ereation by legislative devices. 


+t Waite’s Magazine (Denver, 1898), I (1898), 4. 
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nized anarchy.’’ 


ses, was no match for its opponents who ruthl 


5] erity, stimulated by the opening of new oold fie 
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anareuist executlve WhO Had Invoked the armed toree 


commonwealth in behalf of ‘‘outlaws 


’ and obstructed the 


iuthorities in their attempts to maintain ‘‘law and order.’’ 


r+ 


Vaite’s conduct was 1n strict aceord with the Populist theory 


*y ‘ ‘ _ nid } , rt ] 1L,] . } 
rovel imental agencies should be made available ror the 
sing of grievances springing out of economic injustice 
ate had too long been the instrument of the privileged tew 
I 


made the bulwark 


of the impoverished m: 
ant Populism in two years of rule 
; of opposition into a coherent organization under t] 


The 


of the state was premi 


ublican leadership. erusade of 1894 for the ‘! 


1 


sed on the assumption that 


as tested by its term of power, was demonstrablh 

t upon private property and the capitalist order. It was 
tained that recovery had been checked, capital driven out, 
the financial integrity of the state almost irreparably in 
The issue, according to the proponents of conservative 
was ‘‘eclearly joined between organized government and 
The Populist organization, in spite of its 
rful appeal to emotion and the popularity of Waite with the 
essly mobilized 
vastly superior resources in a campaign to restore conser 
of 


independent factor in loeal polities. 


government. The crushing defeat the new party in 


ugh its influence endured for a time the gradual ret 
lds, 
extinguished the movement of dissen 


is the judgment of the writer that Colorado’s Populist « 
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break was essentially a revolt against predatory private inter 
ests which had fastened upon the richer productive regions 

the West and had thriven under the régime of laissez faire whic 
had prevailed in state and nation since the Civil War. The cor 

monwealth had unwisely erected the edifice of its prosperity 
upon the unstable foundation of speculation in land and mineral] 
values; enterprise had expanded far beyond the capacity of! 
earned returns to amortize the cumulative burden of indebted 
ness. The inevitable collapse and its sequel of foreed liquidati: 
unleashed the latent forces of dissent. Populism, with silver as 
its rallying ery, united farmers and workers in opposition to 
the plutoeraecy of the money centers. It struck boldly at that 
financial imperialism which held the West in bond. It assailed 
not only the absentee owner but also the ecapitalist-crediton 
oligarchy of Denver and Colorado Springs. Waite’s milita 

leadership carried the war home to the enemy’s strongholds. 

Populism not only defied a class — it challenged the capitalist 
economy. Waite’s fervid denunciations of the money power and 
his instinetive hostility to the financial oligarchy of the cities 
were indicative of a growing awareness of evils inherent in the 
prevailing order. Capitalism, so potent in its initial creativi 
urge, had waxed destructive to social interest. Laissez faire 
sinister variant of the Jeffersonian principle) had enthroned 
the strong; the weak fell victims to their sway. Bonded debt had 
become an instrument of sectional and class oppression. C 
reney was manipulated and eredit apportioned by the holders 
of capital so as to augment their ill-gotten gains at the expens' 
of the debtor and laboring classes. Finance was strangling pr 
ductive enterprise. Unbounded greed for profit periodically in 
duced the disastrous downward trend of the economie eycle with 
tragic results to the poor and dispossessed. The capitalist class 
had reduced government to an abject instrument of their policy; 
in their hands the state subserved private exploitation and legit! 
matized monopoly. The values created by society were thus a] 
propriated for the aggrandizement of a few. 

Populism’s indictment of the abuses latent in laissez fair 
capitalism still stands. But the movement was too thorough 
indoctrinated with the tenets of frontier democracy to cope suc 
cessfully with the new industrialism which was so rapidly enmes 
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farmers and workers in its multifarious ramifications. Waite 


as no Marx, even though he preach d the gospel of class conflict. 


; jdeas were drawn from the fountainhead of Jeffersonian 


jocracy and frontier individualism. His program contem- 


+ 


ited not so much a reconstruction of the social order as the 
oration of a golden age of untrammelled opportunity for all. 
But the closing of the frontier was already signalizing the end of 
opportunity in America. Economie autonomy for the many 
as being inexorably replaced by the economic hegen On of a 
The impact of the concentrated power of capital, imple- 


ented by the new technology, was even then inaugurating far 


iching changes in the fabrie of American society. The Popu 
seemed unaware that they were living in the midst of a 


1° 


lution that tended inevitably toward centralization of eco- 
mie power. Government was becoming as inevitably the in 
strument of plutoeracy in Cleveland’s time as it had become the 


ney of agrarianism in Jackson’s era. Populists held that pow 





night yet be restored to the people through politieal action 
it failed in their efforts to bend governmental agencies to re 
m beeause they lacked effective authority to control these 
neies. The party was without adequate material foundation; 
was based on a sense of grievance rather than any substantial 
terest. It demonstrated the futility of reform by any party that 

s the ruling class without first destroying the economic 
ots of its power. 


Populism in Colorado was a pathological symptom induced by 


oe 


e temporary breakdown of capitalist economy; it was cured by 
he recurrence of prosperity. Revival was rendered possible by 
opening of new fields for the employment of capital and 
ibor, by the influx of gold and by the gradual improvement of 
business conditions throughout the nation. But the experience 
the western commonwealth suggests the impermanence of 
remedies and the chronic nature of the infection. It even 
raises doubts as to the security of a social order that can flourish 
by plundering its natural resources, exploiting its produe 

ng classes, and capitalizing its unearned increment. Prosperity 
never a stable condition but always a ‘‘joy-ride,’’ keyed to 


in ever accelerating tempo of progress, speculation, and expan 


sion. Its inherent inequities engendered dissent, its collapse ur 
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a storm of protest. Populism began as a eritiqu 
nsidered alien to a democratic society but was swept 


logz1e ot event 


s to an attack upon tenets and processes i 
the functioning of predatory capitalism entrenched } 
he democratic facade. 














WOODROW WILSON HISTORIAN 
By Marvsoriz L. Dantiet 


an who wrote a five vo 
his own instruction, and publicly censured himself for his 


} ] l . 
less known and less considered as a 


seretion,’ is probably 
ter of history than any one of the so-called group of Ameri 
‘‘national’’ historians to which MeMaster, Channu o, and 
des belong. In the popular mind as well as in the academic 
cience, Woodrow Wilson, historiographer, has been eclips d 
Woodrow Wilson, history-maker. Yet Wilson was first of all 
tudent, protessor, and writer, and only latterly a statesman. 
nterest in history was early and perennial; his writings on 
torical subjects were generous in number and diverse in co! 
his contributions to historiography, though perhaps less 
‘h-making and significant than the contributions of others, 


him to some consideration in the history of his 


in the United States. 


ory-wrlt 


Wilson’s social heritage and surrounding’ influences’ b 


yy 


ved conditioning factors upon him in quantity practically 


al 


ficient at the outset to debar him from that hypothetical group 


‘objeetive’’ historians. He eladly claimed that he came of 
enduring blood, the Seoteh-Irish,’’ of the people he de 
bed as ‘‘adventurous’’ and ‘‘indomitable.’’* By training and 
rsuasion he was a Presbyterian. His ancestry a line of 
sbyterian divines, ruling elders, and professors of theology 

is an ancestry of intellectuals and of men who took serious 


their religion with its austere doctrines, respect for Holy 


lournal of Social F { H 1922 IT (1924 
A i Hist rical Associat { f L896 I ov4 H t / I } 
t treatment of the S I sg I ‘a 8 
r eremphasis t S f 








Writ, and deep regard for the value of human personalities.’ B 
chanee and then by will, ne was a southerner: bound to the sou 


by birth and childhood and early education, bound by train 


17 
Liis 


e law and practice ot a lawyer’s profession there, and by 


ties of Marriage, he became in a sense ‘‘a Southerner at large 
H lit ration oO! his section and his loyalty to it were deep 


abiding. By the second choice of a protession Wilson was 
eacher and resided for a number of years in the region of { 
ee 


old middle colonies of the Atlantie seaboard.' Lastly, he was 


Kay S. Baker. Wil Life and Letters (New York, 1927. Hey 
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men thinking and men acting. See Woodrow Wilson, ‘‘T 
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whe was ’? Foreword t iddres n *fRobert E. Lee: An I 
retation,’’ loc, cit., 318. That his History of the American People is totally 
t 3a Dp f w untouched by sectional prejudice, is not the 
rse, | fess Curt while admitting it Wilson is not partisan, shows 
gs Fi Wils n ¢ ~ ing to one sign ficant thesis the doetr ne of st 
elonty [ South ‘¢ naltered from of old,’ adhered to the T nion as W 
{ st generat whose life and thought she kept.’ ”’’ See Frederick J. Tur 


w of ‘‘A History of the America People. By Woodrow Wilson,’’ in A? 
Historical Review (New York, 1895-), VIII (1903 , 764. See also Wilson, H 





02, 270-7] 

By reason of his residence there, or for some other reason, Wilson gave 
ention in his JZisto to the middle colonies, and espex ially to East and 
sey. See History, I, chap. IT, sections 2, 8-9. But his treatment of the eoloni: 
considered in the large, gives no disproportionate space to the middle colon 


whole, though there is a tendency to expand upon the early history of Nev 
See especially, ibid., I, 294 ff. He held a theory, moreovs r, which he admitte 


accepted doctrine and which he developed in his History 
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Prineeton record, according to Professor Barnes, ‘proves hi 
greatly inferior to his immediate predecessors in the pri 
dency.’’ It is true that ‘‘Tommy’’ Wilson, as he was called j 
his Prineeton days, ‘‘was not the prize student, but he was 
ways talking polities and history.’’ * 

Wilson’s four years at Princeton (1875-79), during which time 
he wrote miscellaneous essays on government and the particular 
one on ‘* Cabinet Government in the United States,’’ in his senio 
year, was followed by a year’s law training at the University ot 
Virginia and a year of law practice in Atlanta, as has alread 
been indicated. But in the spring of 1883, Wilson, overcome wit 
disillusionment in the lawyers’ profession, decided to return ti 
the ‘advantages and delights of study.’’ 

What I have wished to emphasize is the object for which I came to t 

University [he wrote Ellen Axson after his arrival at Johns Hopkin 





to get a special training in historical research and an insight into t] 





most modern literary and political thoughts and methods, in ord 





that my ambition to become an invigorating and enlightening poy 
in the world of political thought and a master in some of the | 
serious branches of literary art may be the more easy of accomplis] 


ment.?* 


At first Wilson was doubtful of the Hopkins method; he 
afraid of being ‘‘intellectually strait-jacketed.’’ On looking ov 


his first term’s courses he pronounced them the usual ‘‘eut ai 
dried’’ ones.*® After three weeks he decided to ‘‘ have it out’’ wit 
Professor Adams in regard to his work; he told him he had be: 
riding a hobby for some years and ‘‘was loath to dismount.’’ 
Professor Adams freed him from the ‘‘institutional’’ work whic! 
the Johns Hopkins history group was primarily interested 1 
and eneouraged him to go on with his constitutional studies 


’ 


11 Harry E. Barnes, ‘‘Woodrow Wilson,’’ in American Mercury (New York 
1924-), I (1924), 481. 

2 Kerney, Political Education of Wilson, 5. 

Quoted in Baker, Wilson, I, 168. 

+ Letter to Ellen Axson, October 30, 1883, in thid., I, 168. 

5 See ibid., I, 173-74. 

6 Ibid., I, 179-80. Wilson enjoyed the historical seminar. The seminar room | 
an atmosphere of studiousness he liked and the motto from Freeman, ‘‘ History 
Past Politics And Politics Present History,’’ which was painted in large letters at 


> end of the room, seemed to define very well his conception of the relations! 


the studies he favored. It was to the seminar group here that he read aloud chapt 
book, Congressional Government (Boston, 1885). Baker, Wilson, I, 176 
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Vilson’s special interests, then, were in political and econ 

ional history. There are three or four other features of his 
Hopkins experiences which are important for a wel 
led picture of Wilson’s conception of the function of his 

and the nature of historical writing. He became convinced, 


Sf ot all, that a knowledge ot past history is the ouide to an 


lerstanding of the present.’ Secondly, in every stage of his 


| 
ining Wilson Was coneerned with styl and wit the n od of 
ted that style was not much studied at Johns Hopkins; 1 


med to him that ideas were supposed to be everything and 


ir vehicle comparatively nothing.’’ In his opinio 

erreater mistake than this.** In the third place, he came to 
facts as useless without interpretation.’ A final significant 

ture of the Hopkins period was Wilson’s friendship with 
lerick Jackson Turner.* 

From Johns Hopkins Wilson went to teach history at Bryn 
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Mawr, where he was encouraged by Dean Thomas to return 
Johns Hopkins for his Ph.D. degree, later at Wesleyan Unive: 
sity, Middletown, Connecticut, and finally at Princeton as pro 
fessor of jurisprudence. While he was teaching, he wrote o1 
history and political science — books as well as articles for n ag 
azines, Before his History of the Ame rican Pr ople appeared, { 
following volumes had been written: Congressional Governm 
(1SS8)), Phe State (1889), 1 he State and Fy de ral Governme 
(1889), Division and Reunion (1893), and Mere Literature 
Other Essays (1896). 

Wilson’s essay, ‘‘The Truth of the Matter,’’ sets forth a 
tailed exposition of his ideas of the nature of history and his 
torical writing.** This essay is particularly significant in viey 
the extent to which his eoneepts were or were not incorporat 
in his History. 

His idea of the scope and content of a national history 
worthy of note. The historian should be aware, Wilson says, that 
every nation certainly has a plan which the historian must 
and reproduce. The historian ‘‘must reconstruct the people’s 
life, not merely expound it.’’ A people’s life reconstructed mus 
include deeds of war and battle, and in time of peace an account 


the hum of industry, the bustle of the street, the calm of the e 
side, the tone of parliamentary debate, the faney, the ardor, 
argument of poets and seers and quiet students. Snatches of song 1 
along with sober purpose and strenuous endeavor through e\ 
nation’s story. Coarse men and refined, mobs and ordered assemb! 
science and mad impulse, storm and calm, are all alike ingredi 
of the various life. It is not all epic. There is rough comedy 
brutal violence. The drama can searee be given strict, unbroken | 


mony of incident, any close logical sequence of act or nice unity 


seene., 
Here are the pieces, the threads, and the colors, but these mat 


Perhaps the little volume Division and Reunion has fared best in the har 

tics. Professor Dodd elaims for it that it set up a school of historical t 
which has by now become orthodox. Wilson made the idea that the American nat 
was not born until the Civil War was over the basis for his treatment, ‘‘and he 1 
the case so clear,’’ Professor Dodd says, ‘‘that few cavil at him today.’’ Will 
E. Dodd, Woodrow Wilson and His Work (Garden City, 1920), 28. 


In Mere Literature and Other Essays, 161-86. 
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id rule the pattern and not the pattern the materials. 
1 an ‘elatl i ht +3 an S lina. 4 aes 
aeredad in relation to Is owl conception Of How the itt 


eople should be reconstructed and his enumeration of the 


f the subjects to be treated in the history of a p ople 
’s performance, lo say the least, falls short of his ideals 
in particulars. Indeed, it seems entirely fair to r 

it a history of the polities of the people’’; t is not 

truction of the lite of the people. It is admitted that the 


sis admirably compressed and that too much should not be 
d for in five short volumes. Perhaps it is lack of detail that 
P 


Impression ot incompleteness and lack of realitv. Cer 


the author is not strong on a deseription of the manners 
ms of the people; questions of an economie or legal na 
im little concern; religion, literature, science, and art 
tioned, but there is little more than mere references to 
those econeerned in these endeavors. The visits of La 

d Kossuth are not mentioned, for example; the fight 
Guerriere and the Constitution, the exploits oO Daniel 
ind the Yazoo seandal are omitted; one drawing of the 





e Canal locks and one set of the autographs of invited guests 

he Erie Canal celebration tell the Story ot the advent of that 

int transportation facility.’ The ‘‘Great Awakening”? is 

bed in four sentences.**° The Mormons are omitted from tli 

re, and the so-ealled ‘‘golden age of American literature’’ 
treated in one paragraph. 

What other eriteria for eood historical writh oe would Wilso1 

se? Historians undoubtedly have no license to be quit of 

ng the truth; ** but obviously they cannot tell the whole truth 


would take as lone to write history as to enact it, and one 
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should have to postpone the reading of it to the leisure of 
next world.’’ ** The historian takes another way, then, an ea 
way — he tells part of the truth, the part most to his taste and 
most suitable to his talents.*° He selects the facets for his narra 
tive for the purpose, Wilson says, and apparently a bit illog’ 
cally, “Cot conveying an impr ssion of the truth.’’* It would 
seem, then, that the historian tells only part of the truth, vet 
selects facts for giving an impression of the whole truth. But 1 
truth, according to Wilson, rests only in the ability of the writ 





to make others see as he does ‘‘a true impression of his the 
as a whole.’’ * The historian’s selection of facts, it appears, 
totally subjective —he writes about the things he likes 
about the things suited to his particular powers. If Wilson’s 
interest is in polities and in polities on a national seale, then t] 
phase of his concept of truth is realized in the History. It may 
added, however, that this standard appears inconsistent with | 
idea of the scope and content which a history of the Americ 
people should embrace. 

Should one agree that historical truth is a matter of perso! 
opinion, a criticism of Wilson’s treatment in his History wou! 
appear unnecessary. But he goes on to say that the ‘‘true 
torian works always for... the truth with unmarred propor 
tions, unexaggerated parts, undistorted visage. He has no 
vorite parts of the story.’’ ** The historian must show his ther 

not lying upon his page in an open and dispersed analysis, but 

close in intimate synthesis, every line, every stroke, every bulk 
omitted which does not enter of very necessity into a single and unif 
image of the truth.** 


1 


Once again the failure of the ideal, in part at least, can best bi 
illustrated by references to the History. Even if such questions 
as proportion and the elimination of the unnecessary be co 
fined only to the political treatments, there are obvio 
variations from the ideal. Of the total 1748 pages 781 
devoted to the story of the period up to the Federal | 


It 170 

Il lf 

l 1 170, 

ll 162, 171 
] 172-73 
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106 are given to a description of the Revolutionary 
e Civil War story is told in 51 pages, while the Mexican 
finished in 33 pages. The operations of the Ku Klux Klan 
nd 5 pages —the amount of text space given to discuss 
Treaty of 1794, the conspiracy of Aaron Burr, the achieve 
Decatur in the Mediterranean, and the Missouri ( 
se all together. The Trent incident and the military pre 
ries culminating at Gettysburg each have less than one 
Sitting Bull’s disturbances command as much space as 
ogether. 


son makes an interesting statement in this essay in regard 


luty of the historian to inform his readers. The ‘‘dull 


‘ignorance,’’ and ‘‘prepossessions’’ of the readers ‘‘are 





} ° . 1°? 
overcome and driven in, like a routed troop, upon the 
Readers are a poor jury. They need enlightenment as well as in 


ation; the matter must be interpreted to them as well as related 
re are moral facts as well as material, and the one sort must be 
| 


ainly told as the other. Of what service is it that the historian 


d have insight if we are not to know how the matter stands in 
ew? If he refrain from judgment, he may deceive us as much as 
iid were his judgment wrong; for we must have enlightenment 

at is his function. We would not set him up merely to tell us 
es, but also to display to us characters, to open to us the moral and 


of the matter. Were the men sincere? Was the policy right 


st how this point of view can be reconciled with Wilson’s 
ntention that the historian must always write of men ‘‘in the 
tmosphere they themselves breathed, not hastening to judge 
m, but striving only to realize them at every turn of the 
’ 7 it is difficult to say. But Wilson in the History did not 


+ 


itate to judge both men and affairs.** 
1S interesting, moreover, in view of Wilson’s book, The Neu 
edom (1913), and his reform spirit, that his J/istory reveals 
tle of the combative temperament characteristic of the Wilson 


known to posterity. There is no strong denunciation of ‘big 


— 


d., 162. 


169 


70 
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business,’’ monopolies, trusts, tariff measures, or the conduct of | 
foreign affairs. Nor does Wilson show much sympathy for 1 


early reform programs, such as those of the ‘‘Granges,’ 
Labor Reform party, and the Populists. The events and charac 
teristics of the post Civil War period are deseribed but not dis 
cussed in great detail. Wilson’s chief concern is for their influ 
ence on the actual machinery of government. He tends to accept 
them without severe criticism or protest. Speaking of the ‘‘ Farn 
ers’ Allianee,’’ he says: ‘‘ Many sorts of reform commended the: 
selves to the leaders of the movement, north and south... . Thes: 
were vague purposes, and the means of reform proposed showed 
the thinking of erude and ignorant minds.’ ‘‘ Never before, pe 


} 





haps,’’ he says of the 1896 campaign, ‘‘had there been ocecasio1 
to witness so noteworthy an illustration of the peaceable fruits 
of untrammelled self-government, the cheerful, immediate, 
hearty acquiescence of a self-governing people in the processes 
of its own political life. Not a tone of revolt was to be heard 

A prominent phase of the development of thought in the latter 
part of the last century was the introduction of the critical spirit 


into historical research. A great specialization in historical r 
search resulted; narrow limits were set to investigaton; broad 
views were lost sight of; vet the unity of history was insisted 
upon. By 1900 something of a reaction against this attitude s 
in, and Wilson’s History was a product of this reaction.’ 
Though trained in a school where the approach to history 
thoroughly scientific, Wilson never completely subjected hn 
self to the scientific method.** He was first of alla literary artist, 
and secondly a scientific historian; he took his departure at th: 
very time that Johns Hopkins University was giving impetus 
to the new approach.” 

) History, V, 127, 263. 

40 Cf. Beer, loc. cit., 172. 

11 Baker, Wilson, II, 121. 

42 Perhaps some explanation may be obtained from Wilson’s statement i 
to one motive for writing the History: ‘‘the editors of the popular monthlies offer 
one such prices nowadays that I am corrupted. I am to appear in a serial of t 
numbers next year, next century; — upon what subject and where I lb 
not at liberty to say yet.’’ Letter to J. Franklin Jameson, February 21, 
bid., 11, 119. For the History, which appeared serially in Harper’s Magazine, \ 


received twelve thousand dollars. Ibid., II, 126, n. 5. ‘It had a wide popular 


] 


ing as a magazine serial, and has run through numerous editions as a book 


* 97 ¢ > ‘ 
been translated into several foreign languages.’’ Ibid., II, 126, 128. 
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f 


e History is contained in five vo 
od from the very dawn of American history down to 1900. 
, popular account in its nature and appeal; the treatment is 
he most part chronological. The seventeenth century is con 
ned largely with the processes of settlement, particularly by 
Enelish, with the political development OL the colonies and 
ir relation to Eneland, and with Indian wars: the eighteenth 
tury is a story of the elimination of the rivals of the English 
America, the American Revolution for the most part it is 
account of the war itself, and the foundation of a federal 
ernment. The nineteenth century is treated with regard to the 
noeratie revolution and with attention to such special topies 
the Bank and the treasury, slavery, the Civil War, the Con 
ederate States of America, reconstruction, post-war polities, 
d the Spanish-American War. The work is without a preface. 


ume five contains a rather extended yet Very i adequate il 


‘ 





x. There is not a single footnote, but there is an abundance of 
ustrations, and at the end of practically every chapter there is 
elaborate bibliography. Volumes two, three, and four ar 
ipplied with appendices. 
The formidable array of illustrations deserves special men 
Probably some of them have an educational value, for ex 
ple, facsimiles of original documents and reprints of por 


its, but so many of them are the work of later day artists that 


ir historical accuracy may well be doubted. Howard P 
orn in 18538 and well known as a writer and illustrator of juve) 
fiction, furnished a number of the illustrations. But whatever 
their value and authenticity, they distract the attention of the 
eader, especially as a number of them appear out of their 
roper historical order possibly through no fault of the author. 
Minor details of Wilson’s historical craftsmanship reveal 
some defective features. There are individual chapters and see 
tions which lack, not so much chronological order, as coherence, 
proportion, and logical treatment.** A few trivial lapses occur as 


y 


well as some misstatements of fact. For example, George Rogers 
Clark brought ‘‘his picked force straight across the frozen 
rests.’’ ** The assertions that not a stamp was used in the 


TT 


See for an example, chosen at random, chap. I 
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American colonies during the Stamp Act controversy,* that 


minimum provision of the tariff of 1816 applied to woolens as 
wellas to cottons,*® and that Jackson in his first inaugural addr 
declared his opposition to the Bank,* are instances of incorrect 


statements. 

Irom the copious bibliographies that are found in the work, 
appears that Wilson had a fairly wide knowledge of the existen 
of both source and secondary materials. To what extent he u 
them in his writing, especially the historical monographs, 
other question. The measure of the results of analytical schol 
ship and modern historical investigation in American histor 
given by Wilson to his readers is small, and that such is the cas 
is no cause for wonder when he refers in rather typical bibli 
raphies to such items as, 


the excellent monographs seattered here and there in the ninet 
volumes of the Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historic: 
Political Science.*® 

.and many valuable articles scattered through the volumes of the Af 
lantic Monthly (especially a series on Reconstruction which appeat 
in 1901), the North American Review, The Forum, The Nation 
the Political Science Quarterly.” 


A word must be said about the style of a man who has bee! 
considered a literary artist rather than a scientific historia: 
‘At the outset his style appears rather too plain; but it gains o1 
the reader, and, like the dress of Mrs. Primrose, it wears well,’’ 
is the opinion of one critic.’ Wilson’s English literary critic, 
William Archer, considers that his style is well adapted 
narration and for exposition.*’ Professor Bliss Perry concludes 

45 Tbid., 136, 140. 

46 Tbid., III, 242-43. 

47 Ibid., IV, 19, 43. 

48 Jbid., I, 137. 

49 Ibid., V, 113. Though the bibliographies are fairly complete in rang: 
are a few notable exceptions. No reference is made to MeCrady’s early work on S$ 
Carolina, nor to Bruce’s early studies on Virginia. Brown’s First Republic is 
as well as Parkman’s aceount of the French wars. In addition to Niles’ Regist 
four other newspapers are included in the bibliographies and these four apps 
onee: The National Era, the New York Times, the New York Tribune, 
New York Evening Post. History, IV, 143. 

‘A History of the American People,’’ reviewed in The Athenaeum (1 


A I 
1829-1921), no. 3948 (June 27, 1903), 806. 


wl, 


William Archer, ‘‘ President Wilson As a Man of Letters,’’ in Fortnight 
view (London, 1865-), CIX (1918), 232. 
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the style appeals to the ear rather than to the eyes” Pro 
r Beer says that Wilson’s literary designing is typically 
outhern with its characteristies reénforced by vears Ol leetur 
ng. By southern it would appear that the style is oratorical and 
ils to the emotions rather than to cold reason. 


\ffectations such as the overuse of ‘‘ Mr.,’’ popularizing words 
phrases such as ‘‘hot’’ and ‘‘stuff,’’ and certain archaic 
ds and phrases appear trom time to time. There are evi 
es of humor,” and the style is by no means devoid of rhe 


eal flourishes and a flavor of the dramatic: he says of John 


Calhoun, for example, that he was ‘‘the very embodiment of 
e stern and watchful purpose, an ascetie knight challenge 

in lonely guard to keep an ancient shrine of doctrine.’’ 
a agaln, deseribing America betore thi Mnelish ( f he 
While parts changed and the stage was reset, the century through, the 
t continent lay ‘‘a veiled and virgin shore,’’ inflaming desires that 


not be gratified, stirring dreams that only entice d brave men to 


* death, exciting to enterprise and adventure, but never to sul 


al or lasting achievement.” 


s not the purpose here to summarize the defects and criti- 


if Wilson’s History of the American Pe ople . It shall suffice 
that measured by his own standards, the work is, to say 
he least of it, deficient ; and perhaps, measured by the standards 
the present day, it is not great history. Wilson’s sphere of 
ing was political science, not history. 
But the History of the American People has some worthy 
ints: it enjoys the privilege of being the first general history 
the United States written since the Civil War by a man of 
uthern antecedents; the work is not totally free of bias and 
prejudice, but remarkably so. The sections of the book Division 
and Reunion incorporated into the History established a school 
thought in American historical interpretation — namely, that 
here was no American nation until after the Civil War. And 


‘President Wilson As a Man of Letters,’’ in Current Opinion, LI‘ 1913 


er, loc. cit., 176. 


example, History, II, 22¢ 
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more specifically: Wilson’s critics agree that his perception 0 


+ 


the relation of American affairs to those European, especialls 


up to 1815, is excellent. His setting of the facts of Schwab 
Confederate States of America, an excellent but difficult treat 
ment, into good literary form in his account of the Confederat 
States, in volume four, is considered a contribution to Ameri 
history in that he has made readable a very important treati 
That his exposition of the essential differences between J: 
sonian and Jacksonian democracy is declared to be one of 
clearest. It is fair to add that Wilson should be judged eharitabh 
because of the conditions under which he wrote his History a 


because of its brevity. 

















NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 


MpaNKLIN Is INFORMED oF CLARK’s ACTIVITIES IN THE OLD 


NORTHWES1 
TRANSLATED AND Eprrep By Lewis J. Carey 


Che following letter of Petre Sargé addressed to Franklin, 
La Rochelle, France, July 6, 1779, now found among Frank 
papers in the library of the American Philosophical Society 

Philadelphia, will be of interest to students of the American 

olution. As far as the writer has been able to ascertain this 
r contains the only direct contemporary evidence showing 


at least one American commissioner who negotiated the 


of Paris, Benjamin Franklin, certainly knew something 


it the military activities of George Rogers Clark in the Old 
rthwest. That he received this letter at Paris prior to the 
‘inning of the final peace negotiations is beyond dispute; that 
nveyed the information it contained to Adams and Jay is 
irresistible inference. Sargé’s letter states his intention to 
fer with Franklin at Paris, but whether or not he did so is 
known. His letter, at any rate, will undoubtedly be regarded 
significant by those who are inclined to the view that the 
\merican commissioners knew about Clark’s military operations 
{ that they suecessfully contended, in negotiating the treaty, 
at the Americans virtually had military control of the trans- 
\llerheny West. The writer knows nothing about Sargé except 
hat he tells about himself in this letter. 
Facts that will aid in the interpretation of the letter are: The 
French inhabitants of Vineennes, in response to Clark’s address 
rought to them from Kaskaskia by Father Pierre Gibault and 
Dr. Jean Laffont, took oaths of allegiance to the United States 
d hoisted the American flag over the post in the latter part of 
luly, 1778.1 The British under the command of Lieutenant-Gov- 
or Henry Hamilton captured Vincennes on December 17, 


James A. James, The Life of George Rogers Clark (Chicago, 1928), ] 
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i778,° but it was recaptured by Clark on February 24, 1779 
James Willing, a Philadelphian, and for a few years prior to { 
Revolution a merchant at Natchez, was a captain in the servi 
of the United States. Leaving Philadelphia with about twent 
seven men after the receipt of his commission, he proceeded | 
Pittsburgh and thence by boat down the Ohio and Mississ 8) 
augmenting his force to a hundred en route to Natchez whic 
eaptured on February 20, 1778. During the remainder of 
month and March he was engaged in taking possession of 
territory east of the Mississippi around and south of Nate} 
driving the loyalists and British across the river, capturing 
them, taking and destroying their property and ruthlessly ra 
aging the area. While these operations were in progress Oli) 
Pollock, who had been commissioned by the second Continent 
Congress as commercial agent for the United States on Jun 
12, 1777,° sent a small armed boat from New Orleans to s 
Manchae. The Americans, however, left these posts unprotect 
and they were retaken by the British in May, 1778.' 

It was often impossible to distinguish between the last lett 
of words and what may be flourishes in the hand writing, but 
the main the letter as given below and the original are ident 

Monseigneur 
J’ai L, honneur de Vous prevenir qué Jé suis partis de La N 
Orlleant Le Vingts Avril passé Et arrivé an [en] le ports Le 19 
mois|* Passé Lés ameriquience [|Américains] S’estoit [S’étai 
amparrés [emparés| des Lillinnoisse | Illinois] Et da post Vainssan 
| Vincennes] mes | mais] le posette Vainssainne Avoit Ette [été] repris 





Les Royalisttes; au mois De 9° De L’année passée; Le Colonel C1 

Sitds quil an a sur [sitdét qu’il en a su] La prisse; il a Ette a Ett 

méme par terres Et 4 Envoiyé par Eau pour Le Réprandre il 5 

Tout Lieu de Croire quil auras [aura] eu Le Susses [suecés] ; Les na 
2 Ibid., 133 


Tbid., 144-45. 
t Jbid., 104, 105; also George Bancroft, History of the United States of A 


(New York, 1912), V, 315, 316. Incidentally Franklin probably knew Captain Wi 
He was well acquainted with members of the Willing family who were wealt! 


chants of Philadelphia. 
5 Willing presented Pollock with his commission at New Orleans, Mareh 4, 177% 
See James, Clark, 105 and n. 2. 
6 Tbid., 106, 


7 The word, ‘‘mois,’’ does not appear in the letter. 


ls, ‘*a Ette,’’ are repeated. 
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wit 
hast Son | Natchez et Manchae sont] | ortifies mes Le 1 
sera} Landroit Lé plus diffici prandre Raports 4 Sas [sa 
n Cy [Si] quand Le Sieur Jeames Willing |James Willi 11 
‘ait La Conquete de Ce Continant Sans avoir Trouvé auchune Ré 
auroit bien peu [pu] Conserver ses pdstes; quand pour Ré 

Le naccher 


loit |dois} mon Expo 
ea) : - M ] 
connols partaitemant le 


ration De la 4 St Domingue Et ; 


s [Pollock] quil Est L’ agant Nest pas un homme bien Vénérablle ; 
; ; ' 
eneur Le Colonel gorge clarks [George Clark] 4 fait beaucoup 
er peletris Et il as donné dés Lettres D’Echangé Sur Le Sieur 
] ; » } 
lui® Repondu quil i ferroit [y ferait} hénnew nd L 
Lui anverrait |enverrait| des fonds Jaurois be: rr 
nt Sur cette Cordéon [cet accord Je me tre nplqui 
tres d’Echangé il i an as yen aj eu pour me mieux} d 
I nN ieS p istre dé pl testee | elay ( li iS alt in Tour 
Inesprimablle Sur un petit androit comme Et [est] La nou, 
nt quit a deyas |déja] eprouvér Bien des malheurs Et J 
rssonnes Ou commersal 11 font ces ( vovage fatigant ne « 
yretent a nner des secours a ( on y re ( rKS Veu 
Verangemant de Leur affairres cy Tos |Sitot] q j’a s 
miné mes affairres qui peut aller 4 La fain {fin} Du mois Je ma 
. ? } 7 
rre |m’achemineral| Je*® pour paris pour avoir L avantage D: 
\ 1 . Py 1 . . Y } 1 1] a) 
saluer Et vous montrer Combien Je suis Rellé |relié} pour ce qui 
| mmerlaue (Cv Ww Te . ya Q, Anrocher nin fh +/+ ‘ 
sameriqut \ Sl Je ne me Suls aproeher plus S O au 
ipres} De Vous Le Derangemant demes affairre Est mas 
" ; ; 
mille a qui Je doit 


spagne Kt 
me Kemttre un peu dans mes affairres Jay Restt La'*® Orlleant 
T ] * 
Je peut |peux]| vous assure que Je me suis prété an toute Les : 
omme ameriquin Decider | Américain décicdk 
L’honneur Daitre amy Respecteieusement 
Monseigneur 
Monseigneur Le Docteur Notre res huml & tre 


ambassadeur des 


provainee Unis 





P Ty ~ Y r% 
1779 
Sarge’s letter furnishes ample proof of his illiteracy. Hene« 
tray at; ~ ee : ’ : ’ , 
translation which follows is of necessitv free rather thar 
] 
CLaLS 
word, ‘‘lui,’’ is blotted a rdly leg 
word, ‘‘Je,’’ is repeated in this sent 
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My lord 
[ have the honor to inform you that I left New Orleans the 20th 
last April and arrived in port the 19th of last month. The Americans had 
taken Illinois and the post of Vincennes, but the post of Vincennes was 
retaken by the royalists in the month of November of last year. Colone] 


Clark, as soon as he learned about its capture, went himself by land and 





sent [troops] by water to recapture it. There is every reason to beli 
that he will have [will have had] success. Natchez and Manchae 
well fortified, but Natchez will be the most difficult place to take on a 
count of its position. Since Mr. James Willing had made the conquest 
this region without having met with any resistance he should have |} 
easily able to save his posts, but to recapture Natchez will cost | th: 
of| men. It is true that Mr. Pollock, who is the agent, is not 
honorable man. My lord Colonel George Clark has done much buying 
furs and he has given |drawn] letters of exchange on Mr. Pollock 
latter replied to him that he would honor them when Congress pla 
funds at his disposal. I should have much to tell regarding that agr 
ment. I find myself involved in letters of exchange. There have been 
more than fifty thousand piastres of them protested. That has don 
inexpressible injury to a small place like New Orleans which has alrea 


who make this fatiguing voyage may not lend themselves to give assist 
ance to Colonel George Clark in view of the derangement of their busi 
ness. As soon as I shall have finished my business which ean go until th 
end of the month I shall proceed to Paris to have the opportunity to greet 
you and to show you how solicitous I am about that which concerns 
America. If I have not come into your presence sooner the derangement 
of my business and my family to whom I am obligated [are the reasons? 
My wife is from New York. I know the continent perfectly. I have sailed 
from there to Santo Domingo and to the coast of Spain. And to recoy 
a little in my business I stopped at New Orleans, but I can assure you 
that I have conducted myself on all occasions like a true America} 
[ have the honor to be respectfully [your] friend 
My lord 
Your very humble and very obedient servant 
Petre Sargé. 

To my lord Doetor Franklin, 
ambassador of the thirteen United Provinces. 
From La Rochelle, 
July 6, 1779. 
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Vis 


Ou10’s LEGISLATIVE ATTACK UPON ABOLITION SCHOOLS 
By Crayton S. Evitsworru 


ie efforts of the Ohio legislature to stamp out the teaching 
abolitionism and the education of negroes in eertain Ohio 
ools, especially in Oberlin College, offers a more comprehen 


example of northern anti-abolition sentiment than the much 


»} 
tter known Prudence Crandall affair in New England.’ Al 
ugh most of the other western states were linked to the South 
the same ties as ( hio, and also possessed such colleges, partly 
upathetie to the abolition movement, as Iowa, Illinois, Wa 


ash, Beloit, and Albion, yet none of their legislatures took the 





paganda of the schools as seriously as did the Ohio legisla- 
The most apparent reason for its unique persecution of 
Oberlin College was Oberlin’s prominence. By the winter of 
1836-37, when the legislators first whetted their knives, Oberlin 
l opened her doors to negroes; her teachers and students had 
rbored fugitive slaves, and had become peripatetic lecturers 
the American Anti-Slavery Society, a combination of activi 
which no other western college had made. 
Betore the legislators concentrated their attack upon Oberlin 
attempting to repeal the charter of the college, they found 
me to express several annoying censures. Four sessions of the 
egislature balked at granting charters to student literary so- 
eties.. Furthermore, the trustees of the college were not per 
other schools involved were the Red Oak Seminary, and the Sheffield M 
r Institute which is mentioned in the body of the paper By refusing to give the 
Oak Seminary a charter, the legislature killed that wel 01 bef re it started. O 
urnal, 38 General Assembly, 487; 39 Gen. Assembly, 191. Ohio Senate 


? 


al, 39 Gen. Assembly, 493. 


» states included are those of the Old Northwest, and Icwa. M iry M. Rose 
librarian of the Economics and Sociology Department of the Lowa State 
y, Des Moines, Iowa, very kindly checked the legislative journals of that state 
) House Journal, 38 Gen. Assembly, 96, 182; 39 Gen. Assembly, 123. Ohio 
Journal, 38 Gen. Assembly, 191, 192, 728; 39 Gen, Assembly, 131; 40 Gen 


ly, 5384, 585; 41 Gen, Assembly, 76, 670. Ohio State Journal, January 6, 
mber 31, 1840; Ohio Statesman, December 31, 1840: Cincinnati Philanthropist, 


mber 31, 1839, January 21, 1840; Cleveland Daily Herald, January 7, 1840 
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mitted to enlarge their numbers from twelve to eighteen; and a 
bill incorporating the village of Oberlin was defeated by a one 
sided vote.* The assemblymen also vented their hatred of Ober 
lin by refusing to give a charter to the Sheffield Manual Labor 
Institute, located near Oberlin and connected for a time with the 
college.’ Although petty bills like these usually passed as a mat 
ter of routine, prolonged debates were focused upon the ant 
slavery character of the college and the town.° 

Many legislators yearned to take more stringent action b 
taking away the charter granted to the college in 1834, in th 
days of its innocency. Threats of repealing the charter wer 
first heard during the turbulent session of 1836-37, when th 
legislators made three hostile sallies.” The first serious attempt 
to earry out these threats came three years later, when Senator 
Mathews introduced a repeal bill and an indignant petition fron 
citizens of Lorain County, in which Oberlin is situated, praying 


4QOhio House Journal, 35 Gen. Assembly, 338; Ohio Senate Journal, 
Assembly, 206, Ohio State Journal and Columbus Gagette, January 20, 1837 
5 Ohio Senate Journal, 35 Gen. Assembly, 444-45. Ohio State Journal and ¢ 


bus Gazette, February 28, 1837. Eventually after an amendment had bee 


] 


barring colored students from the school, the Senate agreed to the incorporatior 

6 It is probable that if the literary societies had been located elsewhere, 
fate would have been different. During one of the hostile sessions similar so 
at Marietta College and Miami University were granted charters. The objection of 
legislator, who voted against one of the Oberlin societies, and who ‘‘did not w 
the statute books disgraced with the name of Oberlin. ... It sent out scholars, w 
as school teachers, instill their abolition doctrines in the minds of our ehildren,’’ 
typical. Cincinnati Philanthropist, January 21, 1840. 

Opposition to the proposal to enlarge the number of trustees was led by 
influential Democrats, Samuel Medary and John Patterson, who complained 
Oberlin was ‘fa hot bed of abolitionism,’’ and that ‘‘the blacks and whites w 
placed on the same level there.’’ Ohio State Journal and Columbus Gazette, J 


The sponsor of the bill to incorporate the village wrote that the objection ¢ 


‘was because the name was Oberlin, and that you are considered espec 
friendly to the blacks.’’ John W. Allen to Levi Burnell, Secretary of the O 
Collegiate Institute, March 27, 1837. John W. Allen MSS. (in the office of tl 
urer of Oberlin College 

The school at Sheffield was refused a charter on the grounds that it was ‘‘t 
akin to the Oberlin College,’’ and consequently ‘‘it was to become the s 
abolitionism.’’ Ohio State Journal and Columbus Gazette, February 28, 1837. 
’ This was the session of the legislature that refused to incorporate the 


and the Sheffield Manual Labor Institute without an important amendment 


} + 


1arter, and refused to permit the trustees of the college to enlarge their numb 


oe 
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o) 


} 1° 


-repeal.* He, also, published the results of an unofficial probe 
he had made into the conduct of the school which showed: 
m the president down to the tutor, they preach it [abolition 
in the desk, inculeate it in common ec nfab. and attend publie 
erations for its promulgation.’’* More incriminating was 
revelation that President Asa Mahan, himself, assisted by 

ned students, was guilty of helping fugitive slaves to escape 
etion. The tew friends of the college in the legislature in 
d upon the corporate innocence of the school. Not entirely 
inced by Mathews’ report, the opponents of the college sug 
d that an official investigation be made by 2a jon t committee 

the House and Senate —a proposal that was defeated by a 

se vote. With this fortunate set-back, no more was heard of 

al that session. 

sy the time the legislature met again, Oberlin was a more dan 
us enemy Ol the established order than ever before. Two 
ts of the college had returned from England, where they 
obtained about $30,000 from British abolitionists. Enemies 


ohn Bull (and who was not an enemy in the early forties?) 
ed Oberlin, among other things, of treason, the subjugation 
\merican liberty, and the theft of negroes to be sold into the 
lish army."! Oberlin’s chances of retaining her charter were 

er weakened by the ‘‘Oberlin Negro Riot,’’ which was seri 
enough, the Ohio Statesman said, ‘‘to throw gloom over the 
d of every patriot and lover of his country.’’** While the 
cislature was in session a number of students and townspeople 
‘ibly prevented the illegal return of two fugitives from Ken 
sawed 


The negroes atter being lodged in the county jail 
way to freedom. Although no legal proof was offered ‘‘a 


of Oberlin fanatical abolition anarchists ... with saws, 


3s, ete.,’’ was believed guilty of liberating the fugitives." 


s Mathews. Ohio Senate J QR Ag 7 7 
Philant} st, Fel I s4 } S } 1 Q4 
Bi t | vi Burne 1s4 H } Mi 7 + 
r f Obs ( g 
Senate Journal, 38 Gen A ssem ly 569 fj 
. Beyond a doubt Mahan had aided fugitives 
Oh Statesman, December 25, 1840; Norwalk Eape . May 6, 184 


Statesman, March 1 184] 
Norwalk Experiment, Marcel 4 184] 
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As soon as news of the ‘‘riot’’ reached Columbus, a bill 
repeal the college’s charter was introduced. At this juncture the 
question of repeal became a lively factor in the fight between the 
two major parties. Hitherto, opposition to Oberlin had come 
from the Democrats, and such support as the Whigs had give: 
was half-hearted and perfunctory. But the entrance of the Lib 
erty party into Ohio polities the previous year, had forced the 
Whigs to make some concessions to their anti-slavery men, con 
cessions which were gleefully labelled as abolitionism by the 
Democrats. At the risk of being partly identified with the anti 
slavery movement, the Whigs, who had a majority, aggressively 
repelled the second annual onset upon the charter.** 

Despite the numerical equality of the two parties in the next 
session of the legislature, the Democrats continued their attack 
upon the charter, and made the whole question, as one Whig 
complained, ‘‘a sort of tinder box — whenever touched it pro 
duces a flame.’’ The Democrats ignited the flame by presenting 
two petitions with more than four hundred signers, who wished 
very much to see Oberlin ‘‘that great maelstrom of seditious 
faction... exerting a more potent influence in exciting sectional 
animosities and exasperated feelings ... than all other malcon 
tent institutions in the U. S.,’’ abolished.** One petitioner, whi 
did not doubt that a majority of the Oberlin people ‘‘are at heart 
Traitors to the nation,’’ urged the repeal of the charter before 
war broke out with England.’® In response to these petitions 
repeal bill was reported with unusual quickness from the Judi 
ciary committee of the Senate.’’ The hostile senators described 
Oberlin ‘‘as dangerous to liberty, law and morality, an excre 
sence upon the body politic,’’ and ‘‘a subject of much odium 
with the people of the state.’’** When one lone Whig senator, 
who came from Oberlin’s home county, asked the Democrats to 
state their charges more definitely, they pleaded that the matter 
was too unpleasant to discuss in detail. Finally the Democratic 

14 Ohio House Journal, 39 Gen. Assembly, 667, 694; Ohio Statesman, Mareh 23 
1841; Ohio State Journal, March 24, 1841. 

5 Ohio Statesman, February 22, 1842. Ohio Senate Journal, 40 Gen. Assembly 
359, 424. 

16 Ohio Statesman, February 22, 1842. 


17 Ohio Senate Journal, 40 Gen. Assembly, 460, 505, 565, 
18 Weekly Ohio State Journal, February 23, 1842. 
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lers begrudgingly accused Oberlin of encouraging mobs and 
ing’ fugitive slaves.?® Possessing a majority ot only one in the 


+ 


nate, the Democrats were ultimately forced to postpone the 


epeal bill until the next session, and to admit defeat in their 


rd annual attempt to end Oberlin. 


1842-45, opened more aus 


ad before. \\ ith a 


The following session, the one ot 


‘iously for the Democrats than any session h 
able majority in the Senate, and a slight one in the House, 


y made a final bombastic attempt which almost annihilated the 
ral existence ot the school. To increase the convictions ot the 
vislators of the odiousness of Oberlin, a book, Oberlin Un 


ed, was circulated among them. This lurid work written by 


expelled student, depicted the Oberlin people as fanatieal 
some 


5 in the 


itionists, and amalgamists without benefit of clergy. 


¢ debate that followed the introduction of a repeal bill in the 


use the second day of the session, the old charges against 
erlin were repeated with added animosity. One of the leaders 


‘*baletul influ 


ie opposition who had been exposed to the 
of Oberlin for eight years, and who ‘‘was familiar with 


venomous and incendiary character, poisoning the minds of 


th, and distracting the peace, dignity and morals of the State, 
ler a plea of humanity and sanctity, but in defiance of every 
cation of both,’’ felt that the school had inflicted more evil 


Wile ¢ 


ipon the country than any other institution west of the moun 


ins. ‘It was,’’ he said, ‘‘a banditti of law breakers and negro 
tealers supported by enemies of this country abroad and emis 


iries at home.’’ ** Another said, ‘‘the institution was commonly 


James S. Carpenter, Whig from Medina and Lorain counties was the m 
nt opponent of the bill. George W. Holmes from Hamilton County, and B. B. 
from Licking County were its principal ites 
Delazon Smith, Oberlin Unmasked (Cleveland, 1837 I n r from ] iin 
wrote to his wife early in the session: ‘‘I must say to y t y< in have 
eption of the opposition and prejud existing against Ober ( ge in tl 
re. This year it arises principally from numerous pe s presented last 
ind from a book, ‘Oberlin Unmasked,’ passing 1 1 in the House, and ¢ 
unfavorable rumors, relative to amalgamation, fanaticism, harboring fug 


slaves, ete.’’ Josiah Harris to his wife, Thanksgiving 1842, quot 


mes H. Fairchild, Oberlin: The Colony and the ¢ Ober 
, 268-70. 
L.. Byington from Hocking and Ross counties. O} Sta Di l 


Weel ly Ohio State Journal, December 14, ] a 
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regarded by the citizens of Ohio as a nuisance and a disgrace to 
the State — a foul stench in their nostrils.’’ ** And a third, Caleb 
MeNulty, author of the bill, added, ‘‘His county [Knox] was in 
the direct line taken by absconding niggers from the South to 
that institution, and his constituents complained of it as a very 
great nuisanee,... It had been guilty of enormous outrages.’ 
These diatribes forced the Whigs to take a new position of d 
fense. Instead of stressing the corporate innocence of the college, 
they emphasized the corporate privileges of Oberlin by denying 
the legal right of the legislature to repeal the charter, thereby 
cutting the college loose from a large amount of property, with 
out judicial proceedings.** The Democratic leaders, in turn, just 
fied their action by reminding the Whigs of the repealing clause 
in the charter, although MeNulty proudly announeed, ‘‘the pres 
ence of the clause was a matter of the smallest conceivable conse 
quence to him.’’ T’o turn the legislature into a court was absurd 
‘‘Such is the course,’’ argued one of the leaders, ‘‘some gentl 
men advocate, and in a ease as the one before the House, wher 
the charges are not denied, and while a thousand emissaries are 
abroad, proclaiming their guilt, and seattering the seeds ot 
iniquity on every hand.’’ The bill was laid on the table by 
vote of 36-35.” 

The eloseness of the vote rreatly alarmed the college officials, 
who consulted Edward Wade, a lawyer and member of the well 
known Wade family. Wade confessed that he was not certain 
of the best way for the college to defend itself, but finally advised 
the trustees and faculty to send statements to the legislatur 
denying any violations of the charter, and to meet any investigat 
ing committee appointed by the legislature. This advice was 
followed. Wade, also, shrewdly comforted the Oberlin officials 
by assuring them that the legislature would not dare to repeal 
the charter, and if it did, no great harm would follow for ‘‘an 
other Legislature would restore it without doubt and it would 
be such an ebullition of petty spite and venom as would operate 
to advantage decidedly.’’ ** 


> 1 1 


> James P. Henderson, Richland County. Ohio Statesman, December 13, 184 


Weekly Ohio State Journal, December 14, 1842. 
‘Ohio Statesman, December 13, 1842. 
Ohio House Journal, 41 Gen. Assembly, 7. 35. 


Edward Wade to Henry Cowles, December 16, 1842. Henry Cowles MSS 
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[he imminent possibility of repe: 
s the first sympathy, such as it was, that Oberlin had r 


ed. The Ohio State Journal wrote: ‘*We | 


ive no particular 
: ipathies with Oberlin; 1f guilty ot any ‘outrage’ it is that 
¢ contributed to the overthrow of the Whig party in thi 
State; a party whose sense of natural justice and regard for pub 
right, revolts from the turpitude of the measures now conte 
ted by thos who owe their asecendane\ to the untoward 11 f] l 
r that radiate from Oberlin.’’*? Other Whig papers « ne 
Ohio State Journal took much the same position bv afiirming 
t although Oberlin was getting its just dues for its support of 
Liberty party, repeal without a fair trial was too drastic. Of 
ter significanee was the almost unanimous silenee of the 
) ratie papers. The Lorain Republican, the only Democratie 


Pio voice an outspoken opinion, wrote: 


, 
he proposed repeal would destroy the f t ( 
1 be ditterent : t } } ffoat xu ild } r n 
’ + | + + 
pendiaries, with prod ne de led hey 
ve must express | decided dissapprol n of the 1 . 
| OY rent 1; { loatar th 1) y) > 1, ‘ef ] nd 
ihese comments did not deter the Vemocerats. f oO! 1 DY ( 


resh approval of the repeal bill by the judiciary committee, and 


a paper signed by ten citizens, whi 


_ 
J 
=> 
— 


the author of Oberlin Unmasked, they 


, | soon presented the bill 
ain. Onee more the measure was defeated by a close vote. 
is ended the persistent attempts made in six sessions of the 
\ io Assembly to suppress Oberlin and her ideals 
Why the Democrats abruptly ceased their struggle when they 


ere so near to vietory is something of a mystery. Th 


of corporate privileges may have awed some. Perhaps fri 


A 





f the college econvineed them that Oberlin at its worst was not 

ffensive as they had imagined. Or the Democrats may have 

syrer’s ffice O}hse n ¢ ore One r es ‘ > 

M n, took the troul to warn him: ‘‘7 I s of would 
: e that it [repeal bill] would pass the hous ges ght are 
p ndefinite but violent 1 licative in their racter ; 1 and 
: l by the leaders of the | foeo [sic] party in t ’? Thomas |} 

Mahan, December 9, 1842. 1 nas Earl MSS t rer’s O in 

or 

iH y Oh State Jou D ry r 14. 184 

Elyria ] n Republic Decemb {, 184 

Hou Journal, 41 G Ass 7 
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realized that to repeal the charter would not necessarily hay: 
harmed the institution, and might even have helped Oberlin by 
forcing it into the limelight as a martyr. 

If any of the Democratic leaders could have foreseen tl 
Oberlin’s fortunes would reverse so soon and so dramaticall 
their labors would have been still more determined. Within fit 
teen years, a gifted young professor, James Monroe, was elected 
to the Ohio House of Representatives where he became a lead: 
of the radical wing of the rising Republican party. In this ca 
pacity he secured the passage of a personal liberty law, the mai 
object of which was to nullify the Fugitive Slave Act of 185! 
and introduced an amendment to the Ohio constitution autho 
ing negro suffrage. Furthermore, the community, by flagrant] 
violating the Fugitive Slave Act in the Oberlin-Wellington R¢ 
cue, unwittingly strengthened the Republican party by giving 
a live issue with which to defeat the Democrats in the electio1 


ot 1860. 
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RECONSTRUCTION ON THE LOWER MISSISSIPPI 
EpITeD BY JoHN D. BarRnuHART 


\n intimate picture of smuggling through the lines near the 


. of the Civil War, of the disintegration of the older social 
ot negro lawlessness, of the radieal political control and 
r interesting items are found in the following extracts from 


‘ies of letters recently located in West Virginia. There are 


}* 


enteen of these letters which were written by Captain James 
Payne from Baton Rouge to his step-daughter Mrs. Kate F 
rrett, at Point Pleasant, West Virginia. These letters, which 
written between 1864 and 1878, are in the possession of 
s. Sterrett’s daughter, Miss Elizabeth Sterrett, of Henderson, 
t Virginia. The letters offer convincing testimony of t] 
ilty of making money or of preserving property 
hese diffieult years. Little glimpses now and then of persons 
he old order who lost everything while struggling vigorously 


aintain themselves, tell the story vividly. 


The author’s various business adventures and difficulties also 
further details. The experience which he had gained as a 
ult of an active and picturesque career in widely scattered 
ions give interest and weight to his observations. Born in the 
nawha Valley of Western Virginia in 1802, he saw much of 
in three widely separated areas. An orphan at ten he learned 

| practised the trade of blacksmith. Deserting this he sought 
lventure away from native haunts. ‘‘I set out for myself at 18 
rs of age with 3 Dollars in my pocket,’’ he wrote in later life. 
After an absence of ten years he returned to the Kanawha as 
ptain of a steamboat, the ‘‘Enterprise,’’ reputed to have been 
first towboat on the river. Building, buying, and selling boats 

d always busy transporting goods, particularly salt from the 
Kanawha Salines, he became something of a celebrity in steam 
boating. It is said that one of his boats was the first to reach t 
Falls of the Kanawha and to startle the solitudes with the blast 


he 
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of a steam whistle, while another was said to have earried 
largest load of salt ever taken out of the valley. It is likewi 
recorded that he secured almost absolute control of the Kanaw 
River trade and that he had at one time as many as five steamers 
on this and other rivers. His shipments took his boats as far 
\lobile and the lower Mississippi River. 

T'wenty years after his return as a successful steamboat cay 
tain, he seems to have caught the California fever induced by | 
gold rush of 1849. At any rate he set out for that then distant 
region. The journal, which he kept while following the Oreg 
and California Trails, is quite interesting. After overcon 


] 
CQ 


many hardships he reached San Francisco and soon engag 
steamboating and buying and selling on the side. One winter 
made $2,000 a month. In the spring of 1853 he returned to | 
family in the Kanawha Valley. 

llome onee more he soon engaged in the exploitation ot t 
natural resources of Western Virginia and in transportat! 
Coal, salt, and steamboats — even the establishment of a new 
town oceupied his attention for a time. Cincinnati and Bat 
Rouge were said to have been the important markets for th 
enterprise in which he was interested, the Mason City Mining 
and Manufacturing Company. This fact probably led to Payne’ 
journey to Baton Rouge just before the outbreak of the Ci 
War and his long residence there, during which he wrote thes 





letters. He went with coal shipments, took Confederate mone) 
payment, and invested it in property in order not to lose it. Near 
the end of the war he was engaged in cotton speculation ai 
smuggling. He was always loaning money and trying to collect 
his dues. For a time he ran a warehouse, then returned to th 
eoal business, and later furnished supplies to farmers. Uncer 
tain political and economic conditions occasioned considerabi 
losses, but he claimed that the high interest he charged balanced 
the losses. A last glimpse finds him on a sugar plantation whic! 
he had just acquired for $20,000. One investment had led to 
another for approximately twenty years before he returned to J 
die in his native valley. 


Captain Payne was not good in spelling, and the letters ar 
given as they were written. He seldom indulged in punctuation, 











NOTES AND DOCT 


sy 
‘| following word and line after line. Sinee he seems to have 
no rules of capitalization ther 


‘is little but the sense of a 
re tO indicate the end of a sentene . Opace has been left 
llowing extracts to indicate wher 


ntenee is thought to 
e ended. Since his small letters diff 


differed so little from the 
als it was often impossible to tell whether a word began 
one or the other. 
18, 1864 

\ ng is being done yet in ¢ n Mrs Bowma $ ju 

rom Clinton and She thinks there will be orders Soon | 

elease the Cotton & Let it come in but at this time the Yankees 
to Let any come inside their Lines unless it has been bought by 
Citizens and with Greenbacks and a great many other requisitions 
mplied with or the Cotton is Liable to | 
. 


t scape the Dangers Men and 
here take the Oath required by the Military and have not tl 

1 + +] +77 f ( nivine 

i Lal ne me of omplving 


th the Authoritys in Command t 


Vy see 1f 1S 
in 1 to feather their own pocket. No 
nce how dishonest they come by it So it is Rouge beat Roug 
r place at this time is very Quite No Business is doing T1 
re very tight To get a pass at all you have to tell a Dozen hes 
t is Nothing Now if you can accompli hi 


hat vou want The 
is a Matter of No Consideration and Ladyes of the 
do it I will tel 


you on 


e case a few days since came under my 
vation old Col Markhams Wife Got a permit to Goe out side of t 
ty buy some Chickens 


as soon as she Gets out she buys 4 Bi 
Cotton Drawing up a piece of writing showing the transaction to 
iken place Last December comes into town Makes : 


‘ yi 4 
L Sd { 


itor I suppose Making a profit of two hun 


on is SO (sre; 


dred dollars a ba 
at that honesty 


is laid as 


. has turned up a Great union Man and a1 


fy 


very Rapid |rabi 
mist Goes in to tax the people and educate the Negroe he has 
ne quite a politician was one of the Convention who has remoddled 
Laws of the State and Makes Louisania a 


Elected to Congress [ think the whole thi farce ....he 
not be allowed A seat in C ngress and all the Laws th ‘y have Passe d 
s Illegal... . Prices are so high 


The two armies have destroyed 


all that 
he Country produced for Many Miles round and it Costs a pocket of 
oney every Day for a family to hve I am Boarding 


now with Mrs 
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bruary 18, 1865 


[ am still engaged in Keeping A Warehouse only Making A 
over expences and all our Great Cotton Speculations have Vanished 
have lost near all the Cotton I had by stealing & running & some 80 ba 
not yet lost but out and Dare Not Move it for fear of its being Bur 
and if it was in Now it will hardly return the Money paid out for 


Af 


Mrs Bowman is still engaged with me in this Cotten and I ha 


thought several times she might have Runn some of it but she loses sight 


of the Cotten Now as there Looks likely to be No profit She has mad 
Good Deal of Money by Running the Blockade with articles and 
them out in the Confederacy. ... Mrs Nelson... intends Goeing o 
the Confederacy and try her hand at trade indeed there is No Way 
for the people here to live only by running the Blockade either 
Goods or Cotton The Yankees Guard the people to prevent Goods fro 
Getting out and the Confederates Guard the Cotton to prevent its Gett 


in to the Yankees Some people Keep Boarding Houses for a Living | 


n pay her 10 Dollars a week to eat me and I am certain she Makes 


the Negroe our Greatest portion of population Liv Mostly by Stealing 


when they cant steal without Murder they dont stop for that It 
unsafe to Walk our streets after Dark When ever I am Compelled ¢ 
doe so I walk in the Middle of the street with My Knife open M 


hand 


Mareh 23, 1865 


I have disposed of part of My Cotten and if it would ever 
raining So that people Could Move Teams upon the Road I cou 
haps Get the Balanee by the ... Middle of May. ... Mrs Bowmai 
made considerable Money and has Left her old House... . Mrs Ni 
has lost all she had but her House and Furniture and is Now Kee] 
Boarding for a Living A few of the old Citizens hav Got back but 
Town is Nothing More Now Than A Negroe village Take The Arn 
out and four fifths of the Town would be Negroes They tare 
Houses and build for themselves upon Confiseated Ground the W1 


flat Down in Catfish is covered With Little Negro Shantyes and 
Schools are very full of Negros Miss Murfies House is taken 1 
Negroe Chool House There Must be 200 choolars The Method 
Church is entirely taken by them None of the Good Citizens ever t! 
of Goeing into it and lots of School Marms here Goe Side by Side W 
the Negroes <A Great portion of the town that is Left is throw 


the Commons as the finees are all Burnt up they even pull up the p! 
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it she is too rich and too Aristocratie to put her hand to anything and 
she Changes her Cook about every Week She always was a hard Mis 
tress Mrs. Nelson is a little Better but she too is a fool she seems to 
think No Woman can be Calld a lady who will condecend to cook was! 
and Milk the Cows She always speaks of them Kind of People with 
scorn. . 

[ pass every Day by the Door of a family Who Moved here from 
Indiana The Man is a lawyer and he has A grown Daughter and I se 
her every Morning sweeping the porch and comes out upon the street 
and Cleans before the Door it looks so independent I like that so mue 
better than to see her stuck up at the painna trying to sing and some 
old Negroe doeing the Work of the house and perhaps the father Not 
able to pay for a Barrel of Coal I hope to see this thing all Change. . 
Most all of the Confederates have returnd but came back poor having 
Wasted everything running about Judge Burke Doct Buffinton 
Tunards lost all they had Doct Herreford has never returned. .. . 

I am entirely out of the Coal Business am selling Grocerys in Litt! 
old stand and trying to Collect My Claims Col Matta Joe Young A Claim 
against The Government for 12000 Dollars A small Claim against D 
Williams one against David Piper and several others all are unde: 
investigation. . . 

[ had forgot to say to you that the Churches have all been return 
to ther old trustees and Mr Linfield has come to this place again as 
their preacher as poor as a mouse 


June 10, 1866 


. You Know of My Claims here and how they Were Made. I had 1 
Conferderate Money and tried to save it by Lending it out What 
eould Not Lend out I put in Cotton and every Bale Was burnt up s 
that was Cleaned up but I bought up Joe Youngs Debts that he ow 
for the purchase of his lands and I hold A mortgage for 12000 Dollar: 
and he would I think Managed to pay me this year he is all Under Water 
and all is thrown back for another year with him then I hold A Clai 
upon the Estate of Col Matta for 2750 Dollars and 1500 on Doct Wil 
liam 3500 Dollars on C Miltenberger all yet unsettled These claims 
are all for Confederate Money and if I Leave the Country I had Jus' 
as Well throw all in the fire... . I charge 12 per Cent all the time Now 

A great Many of the old Citizens have returned but all poor 
having spent all they had Doct Buffington... has Gone to farming ‘ 
about 6 miles from town his wife looks only Common Now. . . . Doct 
Day came back but is not in practice Mr Tunard and family have 








ed but entirely broke to pieces. ... Mrs. Nelson... and Mrs Knox 
Great trouble with their servents They w 
ld and they wont put up with it 


A something took place in Town a Sad affair too Miss Mittle Gale a 


rh flier here you Know Caried on a high hand here with the federal 
er and for favour Confered to them she was allowed privileges that 


few Could Get in the way of passes permits to smuggle out Goods 





1 


d she has been sick with the Dropsy for about 3 Months and about a 
since had a fine boy baby born and it outraged her Mother and 
Crenshaw so much that they left the house Mittle grew worse and 
but before her Death she Made her will giving all her property to 


Child and in Case of its Death all Goes to the Orphan Soci 


5, 1866 


I am engaged to furnish about 20 farms With Supphes to Make 
r Crops of Cotton and I shall be tight up Untill About the Middle of 
er when Sales Will be Making I had to borrow 3000 Dollars this 


Morning to help Me Out Iam I think Getting along Very Well but am 


e Some chances but if the Cotton Worm dont come I shall Doe 
we have good schools here again... . the high Waters will put 

of Collections [off] at least another year. 

May 20, 1867 


Vegetables are plenty and Cheap. 


he Country here is almost ruined the Negroe will take it th 
‘cant support a preacher’ there is no presbyterian or Episcopalion 
the Methodist is the only one here and he is about to starve out and 
think will have to leave. ... Mrs Bowman has Gone into the Country 
‘and her Son Perry who is Married have Gone to farming and I think 


ind up at the end of the year in Debt. 


ne 16. 1867 


This is No place for them [his boys] it is Growing Worse Daily and 
Would take all I had to Keep House in a short time expence of Living 
great... . I will Close up here Next Summer and come up amongst 
i all Next fall. ... W. Little who is oweing me 4000 Dollars Due Next 
Summer I might have to remain in Texas Some time as he is rather A 
rd Case to Collect from but when I goe it will be to Get the Money 
Constitution requires A Warm Climate Cold Weather affects Me in 
lany Ways 


respects to the politicks of this State we are entirely in the power 
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of the radicals and there is A few low Whites Who Condeseend to tak 
the Negro by the arm to Get his vote We are entirely at the Mercy 
the Negroe as there is four Negroes to one White registered. pend 

Mrs. Bowman’s Mother old Mrs Wright is a pauper supported by 
town of B. Rouge The Tunards have all returned to this place tryed t: 
revive their Business as it was before the War but all has failed an 
they are Very poor and Will have to Surrender all their property 1 
pay the Mortgages upon it Doct Buffington & Wife are here again | 
Broke down lost all they had on the War... . 


September 1, 1867 


perhaps ali of you May think it strange that I should break 
housekeeping So Soon ... but this Country is changing So rapidly that 
is Impossible to point out the future My prejudicies [sie] agains 
Negroe equality can Never be Got over it is coming about here t] 
equality is so far forced upon you that you May protest as much as 5 
please but your Childrens Assoeiates Will be the Negroes The Schools 
are equal The Negroe have the Ascendeney and ean out Vote the Wh 


upon every thing, 


September 10, 1873 


| have had to buy A Cotton Gin to try and Save 2400 Dollars it 
owed and I held a Mortgage on it and another party held a mortgage 
on the Same property for 3000 Dollars and I had to buy them out to t 
and save my debt... Sinee I have Bought Most of My Spare time I ha 
been attending to fitting up to Gin Cotton and now the Catterpillar | 
come and almost destroyed the Crop and I Now think I had as well hay 


thrown my Claim overboard. 

in regard to Business affairs I shall be some looser this year by the 
fortunate Condition in political Matters A good deal of property 
feel | fallen] into my hands and the Taxes almost Makes property of N 


Value but the heavy Interest I get Counterballanees and Keeps 
amount about square. ... 

[ have become Greatly attached to this Climate but Not Much With 
people there are a few Good friends with whoom I associate only 
family I Live with are as Kind as it is possible to be and should I hav 
to die here I would be as well cared for as if I were with my relatives | 

[ still feel like Kanawha was home and will Never get over it and if 
were possible to wind my business I would Not stay here but if I wer 
to undertake to draw in what belongs to me I would ruin Many families 
that I am too friendly with to think of it 
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government no white man ean be elected to the smallest office unless h 
runs on the negroe ticket and none will doe that only them low dow 
Carpetbaggers the Negroes have the ascendency largely. 


January 31, 1878 
.. Frank [a son] is here with me. ... is here now on his sugar plant 
tion I have bought one for 20000 $ which I intend to have deeded to thy 


two Boys I have an overseer but Frank thinks in one year he Can lean 
all the art there is in raising Cane 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Guide to the Wississip pr } l le / H Lor i Re lew Vols. 
[-XIX, 1914-1932, and the Mississippi Valley Historical Association 
Proceedings, Vols. I-X1, 1907-1924. Compiled by Charles H. Norby 


ind Walker D. Wyman, under the direction of Louis Pelzer. (Lin 
in, Nebraska: The Mississippi Valley Historical Association, 1934 
88 pp. $1.00 to members, 75¢ in orders of ten or more, $2.00 to m 
mbers 
r three years ago, two graduate students at the State University 


wa who were interested in western history, in order to facilitate 
yn studies, undertook to elassify topically the articles in the 
ypit Valley Historical Review and Proceedings. As the compilation 

} YY) la + alia hana . narent +} 4 4 ] ] Iralh 
1 completion, 1tS value vecame so apparent thi it seemed desirabie 


it available for general use by students and teachers. Const 


it was prepared for publication under the direction of Professor 


} yar } Yang all artiel } h } . . ; 
s present form the Guwide lists all articles which have appeared in 


rst nineteen volumes of the Rewew and the eleven of the Proceed 
he main classification, headed History of the West, is divided into 
n sections, dealing with: Discovery and Exploration; Struggle for 
ssion; The Indian; The Military Frontier; Land; Settlement ; 

Transportation; Mining; The Range; Politics and Government 
n each of these sections, entries are grouped geographieally, a 
ng to the following scheme in so far as it is applicable: General, 


ehian, Old Northwest, Old Southwest, Upper Mississippi, Lower 
ppi, Northwest, Southwest, Great Plains. Under these captions 


] 


entries appear 1n the alphabetical order of authors’ names followed 


article titles. 


‘hese groups, constituting Part I and dealing with the History of the 


t, fill pages 9 to 66 of the Guide. But sinee the publications of the 
ssippi Valley Historical Association touch all phases of national 

ry, pages 66-83, Parts II-IV, are devoted respectively to The Na 
Seene, The Historical Profession, and Association Affairs, each 

appropriate subdivisions. 

» assignment of articles to their appropriate positions in the topical 
me has been done with good judgment, any shortcomings in this 
t being fairly offset by the plan of entering the same articles, in 


397 
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many instances, under several different heads. An author index 
cludes the volume. From this index it appears that the Guide lists « 
butions of some 560 different writers. 

[t is not too much to say that this work is unique. Seldom if ever | 
any device placed the contents of numerous volumes so completely at 
command of students. The Guide will be an indispensable additior 
bibhographical equipment, and should enjoy wide distribution am 


libraries, college teachers, and advanced students of American history 


Ohio State University Homer C. Hocker 


George Washington wn Ne u Hampshire. By Elwin L. Page. ( Bost 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1932. xv + 95 pp. Illustrations, apper 
dices, and bibliography. $2.00. 

Washington at Temple Hill. By A. Elwood Corning. (Newburgh, N 
York: Lanmere Publishing Company, 1932. xiv + 122 pp. | 
trations. 

One extremely worthwhile result of the observance of the bicentenni 
of Washington’s birth was an intensive study of numerous aspects of | 
life which had hitherto received little attention, especially his travels 
sojourns in various parts of the country. As a consequence of 
researches, most of them of a local character, much valuable informa 
has been disclosed relating to Washington and his times. A reall 
lightful volume is that by Judge Elwin L. Page, describing Washingt 
visit to New Hampshire in 1789, on the occasion of his New Engla: 
tour. The author has made an exhaustive search for local material b¢ 
ing upon the visit and has skilfully interwoven the data thus accumulat 
with excerpts from Washington’s diary. The result is an interesting 
coherent narrative. While the approach is painstaking and _ scholar 
and the volume is fully annotated, yet the author’s style is at times 
livened by a quiet humor which is rather exceptional in a book of 
type. His studies have familiarized him with life in New Hamps! 
toward the end of the eighteenth century and there are valuable 
scriptive passages which render the volume a distinct contributio1 


the history of the social life of the period. The value of the study f 


this point of view is enhanced by the inclusion of several well se 
illustrations. Regardless of the region in which he lives, anyone interest 
in this period will find pleasure in George Washington in New Ha 


The title of the volume by Corning is something of a misnomer, as 01 


the final chapter of the book deals with the famous episode in 1785 
Te mple Hill, hear Newburgh, when Washington denouneed an attempt 
by certain officers, dissatisfied with their treatment at the han 
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The chapter on wills of early Jewish settlers in New York cont 
some interesting source material which is thrust upon the reader w 
much regard for selection, interpretation, or continuity of organizat 
Besides New York, Massachusetts is the only other colony mention: 
the author; however, at the time of George Washington’s installation 
office congratulatory letters were sent to him from three well-est 
lished Jewish congregations in the cities of Philadelphia, Savannah, a: 
Charleston; Maryland is said to have been the first colony with J 
settlement; and Jews came to Newport as early as 1655. The book 
to mention the names of some of the really outstanding Jews 
Colonial and Revolutionary periods, such as Rabbi Seixas, the Gratz f 
ily, Penina Moise, Manuel Mordecai Noah and his son Mordecai Mar 
Noah, Isaae Harby, ete. 

For some unknown reason there are two indices — one to nam 
another to ‘‘subjects, places, etc.’’ Neither can be called analytical. 

A volume on Jews in colonial American history still remains 


written, The one under review has almost nothing to contribute. 


ee o. B. E 


The Mississippi Question, 1795-1803: A Study in Trade, Politi 
Diplomacy. By Arthur Preston Whitaker. (New York: D. App! 
Century Company, for the American Historical Association 
342 pp. $3.50. 

At Cornell they seem to have established the tradition of com 
good writing with sound scholarship. The present volume, the first 
siderable offering since Professor Whitaker connected himself wit! 
institution, bears out the tradition. It is, however, only in keeping 
the type of work readers have been led to expect from his pen. 

The author divides his narrative into four parts. In part one, 
Frontiers,’’ he gives an excellent description of the settlements and 
of life on the American and Spanish frontiers, in many: respects 
most adequate within the brief compass of any account that ha: 
appeared. Part two, ‘‘The Aftermath of San Lorenzo,’’ summarizes 
ditions to 1795. The author and Professor Samuel F.. Bemis hav 
presented comprehensive studies of this period so little more than a s 
mary is necessary here. Part three, ‘‘ From San Lorenzo to Paris,”’ 
in a more detailed narrative the western situation from the above date t 
the treaty for the retrocession of Louisiana and the order in 1802 for 1 
delivery to France. Part four, ‘‘The Flag Follows Trade,’’ describes t 
effect produced by the closing of the deposit in New Orleans and 
tinues the story to the Spanish ‘‘Retreat’’ in the winter of 1805-15 
before Napoleon’s bullying and the American advance. 
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1uthorsh Dp, tne Macdonnell and the MeLeod, dated respectively 1793 
1800-1801, and two of uncertain identity, for the years 1804-1805. T 
all reflect trade rivalry, which, at the time, was especially keen bet 
the Northwest Company and its offshoot, the XY; but each has its 
distinctive features. Macdonnell’s is descriptive of the route from Lachir 
to Fort Espérance on the ‘‘Qu’appelle’ and of a youthful trader’s fi 
acquaintance with the interior. MeLeod’s presents the point of view 
company partner in charge of an extensive department, experier 
contemptuous of competitors, intolerant of weaker men. He als 
stationed in the Assiniboine country, at Fort Alexandria. In his journ 
are many allusions to Harmon, as in Harmon’s to him. Of the two d 
of uncertain authorship, the one kept at Rainy Lake post has 
ascribed to Faries, the one at a St. Croix to Connor. They are mor 
tailed than the others and the latter has an interest all its own in t] 
illustrates the establishing of a post from the very beginning. 

The editing is first-rate. To each of the five documents is prefixed 
excellent ‘‘Introductory Note,’’ three of them by the editor and 
those to the Maedonnell and Faries, by Miss Nute, who writes 
general ‘‘Introduction’’ to the series, a brief accout of the fur trad 
the period. For accuracy and lucidity of statement it is to be comme 
and, if its emphasis upon the retention of the western posts be somew 
gratuitous, since the bulk of the territory involved was unquestiona 
British then and is British yet and certain other of it not aequired 


the United States until the Louisiana Purchase, it ean be held as 


seriously detracting from the general excellence of the account 
whole. The notes are truly explanatory. To one only some slight 
tion might be taken on the score of accuracy ; for, though the Nort! 
Company might pass for French-Canadian, its headquarters bei 
Montreal and only ‘‘its two uppermost strata’’ British and n 
Seotech, it can scarcely have thought of itself as French. 

The Society of Colonial Dames is to be congratulated for so gr 
furthering the cause of historical research by adding to its list of a 


, 
works this exceptionally good one. 


Aberdeen, Washington ANNIE HELOIsE ABEL-HENDER 


I 


The Background of the Re volution for Mexve an Inde pe nd nee. Dy) 


lian Estelle Fisher. (Boston: The Christopher Publishing | 
1934. 512 pp. Frontispiece and bibliography. $4.00.) 
While the author has brought together in this book a great deal ot 
and useful information about conditions in Mexico on the eve ot 
pendence, she has not succeeded in her major purpose. That purposs 


stated in the preface, was ‘‘to give a reinterpretation of the more tf! 
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Senate reports, from contemporary newspapers, and in one instar 
msiderable part of a Journal published as late as 1921. The select 
not arranged in chronological order, cover dates between 1819 and 184 


he intention of the compiler, however, seems to be to include on 


] 


important documents necessary to illustrate his theme for the ‘ 
from about 1820 to 1830. The inclusion of the ‘‘ Journal of a Trapper 
as the last selection, covering the years from 1834-43, has been for | 
poses of illustration, although its dates do not fall within the design 
the book. The documents reprinted are all well known and include 
of those connected with the Floyd bill to organize an Oregon Terri 
the Yellowstone Expedition, the Ashley Expedition, 1824-25, and 
activities of fur-traders such as Joshua Pilcher and Jedediah Smith 
book makes a convenient reference to materials somewhat inaccessibl; 
because of its incomplete character cannot be of much service t 
who wishes to make any thorough study of Congressional interest in ( 
gon or of the exploration of the routes to the Oregon country for t 
years 

The editor’s ‘‘Bibliographical Résumé,’’ his running com: 


through the body of the text, and his footnotes show for the most 





thorough acquaintance with the literature of the field. At times how 
he indicates that he has not kept up with recent research. Merk’s | 
Trade and Empire (1931) would have furnished him another interes 
citation for Jedediah Smith and Clark’s History of the Willamette \ 
ley, Oregon (1927) would have acquainted him with the myster 


¢ 


Jeremy Pinch who seems to have been the first American to { 








Lewis and Clark across the Rockies. The editor is also at times exasp 








ing in refering to a succeeding volume in which he will print rev 
documents heretofore unknown to historians (pp. 24, 26). 

Krrors in editorial notes seem rare but there are a few. The 
implies (p. 39) that the Hudson’s Bay Company had charter right 
the Oregon country prior to 1818. These were not given until 1821 
North West Company dominated the region before 1821 but with 
charter from the British Crown. Again, the editor seems not to | 
known that there were passes through the Rockies from the Canad 
side constantly used by fur traders of the two great companies 
1807 (p. 40). The references to the Annals of Congress, to Niles’ Req 
and to other documents would be more serviceable had a date 


attached. 


Umversity of Oregon R. C. CI 
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These drawbacks notwithstanding, this translation still remains an « 


able contribution to the travel literature of early America. 
The Rwe Institute LYNN M. Cas 


The Wonderlode of Silver and Gold. By Miriam Michelson. (Boston: 
Stratford Company, 1934. vi + 347 pp. Illustrations. $2.50. 

The interest and glamour that attaches to the great Comstock Lode 
Nevada is attested by the appearance, in the past three years, of thr 
books on Virginia City and her mines. And as many books and count 
magazine and newspaper stories had appeared before this recent |} 
of interest. Perhaps the explanation is that during days of depressi 
one likes to read and dream of fabulous wealth. 

If one wants a sober historical account of the discovery and dey 
ment of the Comstock mines this is not the book to read, for ther 
little attention to chronology or to orderly arrangement of facts. But 
you want atmosphere, romance, tragedy, embellished with numer 
anecdotes, true and apocryphal, read this story. Assuming that the re 
already knows the history of the camp and its principal characters, t} 
author is concerned primarily in supplying detail and color to the ] 
ture. And this she does with an artist’s hand. 

The book is an impressionistic account of Virginia City in her bo 
days by one who lived those days and loves to recall them. Looking ha 
through the years, lights and shadows frequently appear in somev 
exaggerated perspective. But having in youth absorbed the spirit of tl 
throbbing camp she is able now graphically to recreate it. Much 
made of the appropriate term ‘‘ Plunder Barons,’’ in telling the stor 


exploitation. The account is entertainingly written. It is illustrate: 
well-chosen pictures of the famous camp. 


State Museum, Denver LERoy R. Hare 


The Saga of the Comstock Lode: Boom Days in Virginia City. By Georg 
D. Lyman. (New York: Charles Seribner’s Sons, 1934. xu 399 | 
Illustrations and appendix. $3.50.) 

So great was the store of wealth taken out of the Washoe mines 
so significant was this mining development in connection with the ad! 
sion of Nevada to the Union, that the Comstock Lode will always « 
an important place in the history of the Far West. Lyman’s Saga ret 
the story of the lode and Virginia City up to about 1865. The gen 
reader will find the book interesting for it stresses the spectacular 
emphasizes personalities and with such worthies as Mark Twain, Dan 
Quaille, Henry Comstock, William M. Stewart, Sam Brown, Adah M 


ken et al for subjects, the opportunities for presenting picturesque d 
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rous. In spite of the paraphert . i 
ges of notes, the car student will fi sappoint 
any aspects. The author has not n Sel n this ust 
n marks: in several instances tl | Ss enclose 
which have not been quoted exact 1, 168, 171, 172 
n the other hand, they might well |] " d ! 
\ \ n the Many instances In Wi ch pl S na nite? s have 
n verbatim or in slightly modified form { her writings 
89 94 156-58. 160-62. 208-209. 224 35). It sh hat 
these cases the source from which the mater has been taken has 
early indicated. Moreover the degree of accur: he references 
hort of what may reasonably be expected in s vorks. In 
thusiasm for his sub} et the author has ma 301 OOS itements 
ibtful generalizations. Limits of space permit t rati 
ne — the relation of Nevada to the emancipation of the slaves 
irns (p. 17) that on the result of Hosea Grosch’s ass of that 
ned blue-stuff’’ which the early gold seekers wer sting asid 
the future of a race, the outcome of a great wat nd again 
| with the aid of Washoe’s three votes, the Thirteenth Amend 
vas passed.’’ As to details, it may be noted that the Thirteentl 
Iment was approved by the Senate nearly ten months before either 
la’s first two Senators took the oath of office; and that althoug! 
s first member of the House of Representatives arrived in Was} 
n time to vote for the Amendment, it would have passed had |} 
n taken his seat; and, finally, that Nevada as a state had only one 
ast for the Amendment. But even so, any one who wishes ft 
nd that without the Comstock Lode and Nevada the I n I 
vil War would have been different, or that slavery would have sur 
the war, might well ponder Professor Cheyney’s essay 01 aw 1 
’ The book is well illustrated by reproductions of temporary 
ngs and photographs. There is no index 
situ of Col rado ar B. G KOON 
Pioneers of the S vest. By Est Ifud boratio1 
th Henry R. Maresh. (Dallas: Southwest Press, h 1934. xv 
118 pp. Illustrations and appendix. $6.00 
t of the literature dealing with immigrant ntributions fron 
n of authors who belong to the immigrant group whose achieve 
ts they wish to extol. As a labor of love, in which the critical faculti 
surrender to strong emotions based upon ti f blood, writers s« 
prove a preconceived hypothesis, rather tha Oo make an imper 
eritical, and scientific appraisal of their materials. Volumes of tl 
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re available for nearly every immigrant group that ever foun 
the United States, and in spite of the fact that this is supp 
fic, historical scholarship, the output 1s inereasing 
ir by year. The present volume is no improvement over the general | 
he Czechs have been an important, if minor group, in the buildir 

America. Industrious, thrifty, intelligent, and with a rich heritage 
political and cultural experiences derived from the Old World 
Czechs have made significant contributions, wherever they have sett 

rge numbers, to the economie, political, and intellectual and cult 
f the United States. In Texas, they have won recognition 
important element in the composition of the state. One may glean r 
from the present volume to the activity of the Czechs in Texas 
tters of religion, education, social organizations, and musical 
but in general, the treatment will be disappointing to every critical 
he history of immigrant groups in the United States. 

\ large part of the book is devoted to the reminiscences of the 
vivors of Czech pioneer families in Texas; many pages are eulogi 
present generation of Texas Czechs, with the photographs of 
more prominent included. Material of this kind is not without int 
to descendants who like to see the family name perpetuated in print 
much of it is of little value to the professional historian, and many of 
experiences related at length, are those of any pioneer group and « 
deserve the space allotted to them. The volume suffers from a lot of 
ding, trite generalization, and eulogistic and irrelevant material 
might apply equally well to other groups. Where documentary evid 
has been lacking, faney, tradition and literary flights fill in the pages 
e meager historical narrative. There is not a footnote or bibliograp! 
reference in the entire volume, and the organization of the mat 
leaves much to be desired. There is no evidence that even so obvir 
source for the activities of the Czech group as the Czech newspapet! 
Texas, has been consulted. As a labor of love, and as material of s 
antiquarian and genealogical importance, the book may be welcomed 
the Czechs in America. What it contains of value to the critical hist 
f immigration could have been said in less than one fourth the s] 
while many important phases of the story of Czech immigrat 


Texas have been entirely overlooked or omitted. 


Ohio State Umversity Cart W11 


Traders to the Navajos: The Story of the Wetherills of Kayant I 
Franees Gillmore and Louisa Wade Wetherill. (Boston: Hought 
Mifflin Company, 1934. Illustrations and bibhography. $3.00 


lhe literary author of this book, Miss Frances Gillmore, is 
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Cushman lived in the Choctaw Nation among the Indians. He knew t} 


his history is from that point of view. Miss Debo has written her 


history from documents and other printed sources. Had she known n 


about Choectaws her volume would have been a more comprehensive 


ry of the Choctaw people. The Choetaws are one of the proudest 


most gifted of the Five Civilized Tribes. 


lhe book deals primarily with the Choctaw history after the Civil W 
This is the most complicated part of their history. This period ma: 


; 
the last futile attempt to maintain their government and separate ex 
ence. Soon after the Civil War the Anglo-American frontiersman | 
reached the Indian country. He was demanding entrance from the Si 
as the Texas cowman demanded a route across the Indian country 
his cattle. From the North and East came the demands of the fres 
hunter. The Choctaw leaders realized as did leaders of the other F 
Civilized tribes that the loss of independent existence was only a quest 
(gain, Miss Debo’s observations show a sympathy and a realizatio1 
the vital problems of the Choctaw. In the chapter, ‘‘ Relation with 


United States,’’ Miss Debo says, ‘‘In the background of Choctaw cont 


"government, courts, and finance, was the supervising authority of t 
United States based upon the complicated system of treaties n 
fied by the sovereign authority which the United States was likel;s 
extend in dealing with the‘weaker people.’’ This the Choctaw knew 
too well. The renowned Pushamataha pointed out this position at Di 





Stand in 1820 when he said that Justice was difficult when power 
all on one side 
The book is a contribution to the history of Oklahoma and the Sx 


‘ 


west. The volume is aptly illustrated. The pictures of the Choctaw cl 





earry with them the nature of the influence of American civilization 





on Choctaw history. The maps are limited. The type and format of 
book are excellent. The book econeludes with an excellent bibiliograp! | 
and an adequate index. 


Oklahoma College for Women ANNA LEWIS 


Saga of a Frontier Seaport. By Coleman MeCampbell. (Dallas: S 
west Press, 1934. vill + 167 pp. Frontispiece and appendices, $2 
On the coast was a fine bay, named Corpus Christi by the Spanish « 
plorer Alvarez de Pineda after the great fiesta on which he discover 
it in 1519; but inland was an empty, forbidding hinterland, El Disv 
YVuerto. Through this country Stephen F. Austin passed on his wa) 
Mexico City; he said of it: ‘‘It is the poorest I ever saw in my life. I 


generally nothing but sand, entirely void of timber, covered with seru! 
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Tin Central. The memorable battle for its land grant, its pri 
an r roads receiving a land subsidy, and the association of Stephe 
Douglas with its inception have made it a subject of unusual inter 


me of the writing about it has been of an antiquarian nature; 


f an ex parte character. It is fair to say that the present volume i 
history ot the ‘ompany which 1s at the same time conceived 
mmensurate with the importance of the subject and executé 

i thoroughly detached manner. The book, furthermore, enjoys thx 
tinetior f being the first based on an exploration of the rich are] 
+} ang lanartn nt of t] > railway and the first to make elear 

1 i 1epartment l Iie PaliWay, alt Lt lil l lant iCal 

portant role of the Illinois Central, not only in the settlement 
development t 1ts ritory, but also in the evolution of those 


] 


on which were, in no small degree, to euide the 


ways west of the Mississippi in their work of land settlement. 


‘ 


1 his diligent search through both printed and manuscript mater 
Professor Gates has neglected no important aspect of the history of 


Illinois Central, and even in his chapters on the origins of the land g 
ind the fight for the charter he has made a contribution. One of thi 
liscussions which has appeared on land speculation in any section « 
United States is found in his chapter dealing with the activities 


land jobbers in the government lands of Illinois 


Two-thirds of the book are devoted to the land policies of the comp 


which are always placed in their setting and properly related to cont 
them. The advertising pr 


poraneous events which had a bearing on 
ganda carried on by the road, the keen competition among states 
ways, and private land companies for immigrants, whether from the E 
or from Europe, the numerous colonies which the railway establish 
[llinois, and the complete story of the sale of the land grant, only slig 
smaller than the state of Connecticut, are set forth in detail 

One chapter, entitled ‘‘Promotion of Agriculture,’’ is quite as 1 

discussion of large scale farming in Illinois as an exposition of rai 


encouragement to agriculture. The reviewer feels that Professor ( 


exaggerates the extent to which the Illinois Central foreshadow: 


agricultural development policies of the railways which came aft 
but this in no way removes the fact that his book is an excellent 
bution to American economic history and an important addition t 
Harvard Economie Studies. 

Brown University JAMES B. HeEp« 
Old Wayhbil wy The Romanee of the Expre SS Companie S. By Alvin 


Harlow. (D. Appleton-Century Company, 1934. xii + 504 pp 


trations and bibhography. $5.00.) 


Much of Mr. Harlow’s ‘‘Remance of the Express Companies’’ 
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Harlow with painstaking accuracy records the express history of 
Wells Fargo @ Co., the Adams Ww (Oe both of which concerns it 1s 
became major pioneers in the business and finance of the Pacifie C 
where they contributed more to the development of transportation 
communication than any other organization or agency. 

Further chapters of Old Waybills deal interestingly with nati 
expansion, telling of the rise of stage coach robbers, road agents, 
Overland Mail, of Russell, Major & Waddell, Ben Holladay, an 
exceptionally thrilling and fascinating story of the Pony Express 

The almost ineredible degree of research work of the author 
greatly to the value of the book, which will find its place particu 
in the libraries, where is taught the history of the West. Added to t 
thankful recognition for this publication is made in the nine pages 
earefully prepared bibliography with over two hundred reference | 
lieations, periodicals, and newspapers. 

Without being critical one might modestly suggest that with the 1 
edition of this volume a more extensive index be given the publicat 
which must find a satisfactory and necessary place in the college 


room, particularly of western history 


University of Wyoming GRACE RAYMOND HEBAI 


The Wills Hospital of Philadelphia: The Influence of European and Bb 
tish Ophthalmology upon It, and the Part It Played in the Last 
Years in Developing Ophthalmology in America. By William Cam; 
bell Posey and Samuel Horton Brown. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lipy 
cott Company, 1931. x + 340 pp. Illustrations and portraits. $5.0 

The history of a single institution, devoted to one special phas 
medicine, is not likely to appeal to the general social historian. Wit 
obvious limitations, however, the story of the ‘‘ Wills Eye Hospital’ 
Philadelphia is of considerable significance. Established in 1831, as 
of the first hospitals in the United States devoted to the study and t1 
ment of diseases of the eye, and fortunate in its location in a great n 
ical center, its subsequent career has been closely associated with 
development of opthalmology in America. 

This science was modernized between 1840 and 1870, in common 
most other medical fields, by the development of instruments of obse? 
tion and by the use of exact quantitative procedures, After the latt 
date, the correction of ordinary defects of vision was made with rel 
accuracy, and improvements in surgical technique proved of increas 
value to sufferers from cataract and glaucoma. Because of peculiar 
culties, the introduction of general anestheties and of antiseptics pri 
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ti | 
Curiously, however, his contact with the South was slight. Pittsb 
Cincinnati (where he lived briefly) were in water communi 
the deep South, and there were gossip and inspiration at the 

ngs. As a child of nearly seven Foster visited Kentucky with his m 
nd sister, and in recording this the author corrects the error 
earlier statement that his hero did not go below the Ohio River be 
he wrote *‘Old Folks at Home.’’ (Cf. Our American Music, p. 191). A 
n 1852, Foster made a river Journey to New Orleans. However, 

nerous allowance has been made for the influence of these associat 

probably is true that Foster derived his chief inspiration to ¢ 
plantation melodies from the Negro minstrel show which, in his tim: 

popular form of entertainment. This was the day of E. P. Christ 
other ‘*‘ Negro’’ minstrels. Standards were low and vulgar. Interpret 
was controlled by the buffoon tradition. The stage Negro was 
guished by his love of watermelons, and the way he ate them; 
arge mouth, broad grin, flashing teeth, and ludicrous speech. It ¥ 
such performances that Stephen Foster wrote his most enduring 
But he transcended the buffoon tradition. Such songs as ‘Old Fi 
Home,’’ ‘‘My Old Kentucky Home,’’ ‘Old Black Joe,’’ were not thi 
heu of low comedy. ‘‘He found the songs of the current minstrel 
erude, vulgar ditties that struck the popular faney.’’ He ‘‘made 
class of music a literature that is well worth preserving — he broug 
IStr’y and sine rity toa medium that before his entry had reeked of t! 
ley and the barroom.’’ More than this, he realized what many an hist 
has failed to know: that Negro slavery had its softer side, its mutu 
genuine affections. He was aware, for example, that death in the 
house’’ could oceasion grief and lamentation in the ‘‘quarters.’’ 

All the darkies am a-weeping, 
Massa’s in de cold, cold ground. ; 


There were not wanting critics in Foster’s day to deery his songs 
maudlin sentiment; to urge him to devote his talent to the compos 
of ‘‘white men’s’’ musie, and to hope that ‘‘he will soon realize e1 
from his Ethiopian melodies to enable him to afford to drop them 
turn his attention to the production of a higher kind of music.’’ F 
did venture beyond ‘‘Ethiopian’’ composition. Songs of romant 
and patriotism, hymns, instrumental pieces, and orchestral arrange! 
are still the proofs of his versatility and industry. Yet, it is upor 
plantation songs that his fame rests. Not alone because they exalt: 
Negro tradition, but because, even yet, they awaken emotional resp 
that are more than group or regional. ‘‘Oh! Susanna’’ became the t! 
song of the Forty-Niners. ‘‘Old Folks at Home’”’ did not derive its em 


al force from a Negro cabin in the South. It was not any tender asso 
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knowledges he is no authority in military matters, he bases his vi 
what experts have said. Thus, it may be inferred that he ho 
quite high as a commander. 

To generalize, one is presented with a happy picture of Robert E. L 

the ‘* pride and joy”’ of his mother; as an efticient West Point 
in the corps of engineers of the U. S. army; in the Mexican War 
he enjoyed the friendship of General Scott; as opposed to slavery ; 
ambition secondary to filial loyalty; who took defeat gracefully; a: 
a citizen preferring the presidency of Washington College to easy 
portunities for personal gain. 

The author has gained his objective — to present a unified, coher 
and properly emphasized story of Lee, the human being, from his 
years to his death. 

On the negative side of this life of Lee much may be said. Yet 
small errors — even inaccurate quotations — do not spoil what th 
thor has accomplished in blending Lee’s character, personality, 
career. Matters of interpretation offer further points for quest 
quarrel, yet they are explainable in the avowed ‘‘northern princi) 
of the author who is a southerner, and who essays ‘‘to interpret 
New South to the nation.”’ 

The positive side is heavier than the negative. The author has 
ceeded in making Lee and his close associates live again, and, after 1 
ing the book, one is convineed of Lee’s greatness aS a man as wel 
military figure. 

Krom the frontispiece, the West Point portrait of Lee, to his last w 
‘Strike the tent. ... Tell Hill he must come up,’’ the author pres 
a new interpretation of Lee that is definitely a contribution; and it is 
a welcome addition to the many biographies now extant of the | 
characters of southern history. 


University of Vargima ALBERT A, Ro 


The Education of the Negro in the American Social Order. By U 
Mann Bond. (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1934. xx + 50] 
Bibhography, figures, maps, and tables. $2.75.) 

This excellent survey of Negro education is distinctive in its br 
of view and its almost total absence of pride- or prejudice-distort 


The author sees clearly that many aspects of the problem bud fron 


torical and traditional backgrounds which cannot be on the moment 


twinkled away. He is also thoroughly aware that an educational syst 
is but one small mosaic in the larger culture pattern and that rearra! 
ment of the whole must precede serious alteration of the part. ‘‘ Bett 


schools cannot of themselves save a population which is condemn: 
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twhile slaves and Latin and Greek for his own children. Even t] 


the new social order has promises of a redefinition of basi¢ eco: 


functions with the mere producer having an increasingly smaller r 


white policy has about faced into the trend for a continuation 
more cheaply taught classics for the Negro and the introduction 
pensive vocational training for the whites. 


This volume shows good workmanship throughout, with ad 
tables, charts, and bibliography. The brevity of the material on 
eolle 


ges is more than counterbalaneed by the excellent chapters 
Negro teacher, the child, and the problems of administration, gu 
and educational planning 

N. N. Puck 
New Sources of Indian History, 1850-1891. The Ghost Dance 


raurie Stour A Misce llany. By Stanley Vestal. (Norman 


versity of Oklahoma Press, 1934. xix + 351 pp. Maps and illustr 


tions. $3.50.) 
In the University of Oklahoma where he is a professor of Eng 
Stanley Vestal is better known as Prof. W. 8S. Campbell. Two years 
he published his biography of Sitting Bull. In the course of five 5 
spent in preparing this work, Professor Campbell collected a 
amount of material. When the book was completed there was a res 
on his hands that he thought too valuable to be cast aside. Believing t! 
material worthy of publication he assembled it as a miscellany ar 
it into print under the above title. 


These papers are interesting and illumine the times and the Indians 


Professor Campbell has arranged and listed them in a table of cont: 
divided into two parts. Part one contains 117 pages relating to the gl 
dance and the death of Sitting Bull. Under this head there are 62 
uments classified into official and unofficial papers. Of the first 
there are twenty-three giving the views of officials of the Indian bur 
and officers of the United States army. In the second are twelve 
by Sioux Indians and twenty-seven by white citizens on the ghost dan 
and the military campaign of 1890-1891. 

Part two is prefaced by an introductory note of ten pages by 
author explaining in an interesting manner the methods employed 


him in seeuring the information and documents used in his work. This 


part of the book is devoted to information coneerning Sioux In 
history, compiled from statements of Indian and white eye-witn 
9) 


There are 23 miscellaneous notes relating to the Sioux wars with 


troops and tribal enemies, nineteen touching on the problems of p 


and sixteen concerning individuals brought within the scope of Profess 
Campbell’s interest and investigation. 
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nt of Indian history f ndebted to hi r the labor 
ssembling this significant mate nd making availal 
( riul first-hand ounts ot these people. With |} 
much of the social life of the § Indians. thei = 
s with the whites f1 1 to 1891. Professor Camp} s 
t] ! ment of the Indiar 
the seventh of the Civi tion of the Ag ries 
yy the University of Oklahoma Pr rh 
this handsome volun re ink t 
y tT QC 
f () rhoma ( 4 | P 
W Gilbert. Citizen-Nol fF ¢ na | ted \\ in 
th and Ophia D. Smit! Cir nat Histor ind PI 
society f | 1934. 122 pp ustrat , 
r to the foreword, written by Gilbert’s son, t] 
t a quiet, Modest ! ! vith 1 ( ms t artknw oc ne 
[is name indeed finds no place in the D 1» 
+, He was, however, a ecivie-minded r lent of Cineinnat 
ho built its basi em, and | ft S inter ng 
nong them are a | sketch, prepal t tl 
two. and a diarv written while ar ffice} f the 39 ()} 
Infantry in 1861-62. These tw d ments witl torla 
ind a five-page introductory discussion of e far k 
mvprist the eontents of the volume ind r rey ‘ ()+} r fan . 
tinge from 1766 to 1900 and belonging to Miar [Tniversity 
published later 
itobiography, during the composition of which he nsulted 
r lette Gilbert diseusses life in Cineinnat ver a period of 
ars and his happy experiences in the Owenit mmunity at 
rmony, Indiana. He narrates the story of 5 ti ng ex 
to Georgia and New Orleans and of a journey t va err] 
1841. In the diary he gives vivid impressions of the activities, 
ms, and sentiments of the men of » Cineinnati regiment as 
ved through Missouri and into Confederate territory. In this 
ne senses the disillusionment of the high-spirited patriot as he 
ely realized the grim inhumanity of war 
litors have heightened the interest of the diary by including 
notes correlating extracts from Gilbert’s war letters to his wift 
s fellow officer. E. F. Noves. was never a Senator from Ohio as 
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stated in note 45, page 50, but the editorial task in general has | 


t 


carefully performed. 


Ohio State Unversity FRANCIS P. WEISENBURGER 


Thomas Hill, Twentieth President of Harvard. By William G. La 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1935. 263 pp. Llustrations 
$2.50.) 

Thomas Hill was born when American society was still experienci 
the elation of the first flush advance into the transmontane West; wh 
he died, the word had gone forth that the days of frontier settlement 
were over. The record of the life of this twentieth, and wartime, pres 
ident of Harvard presents an illuminating study of some import 
features of the social order in nineteenth century America. 

After six years as apprentice in a newspaper office and an apothecar 
shop, he yielded to a growing interest in theology, and prepared 
Harvard by reading with the Rev. Rufus P. Stebbins at Leominster, a1 
by study at Leicester Academy. Entering Harvard at twenty-one, Hi 
found it ‘‘surrounded by a wood fence and the rules of the Faculty; 
‘‘There is a scandalous degree of profanity and winebibbing here,’’ 
reported. ‘‘Il’ve seen enough since I’ve been here to make me sick of the 
sight.’’ His maturity, and aptitude for mathematics and the physi 
sciences, brought him intimate relations with Benjamin Peirce, but 
held fast to his purpose when the professor sought to win him t 
scientific career. ‘‘ Woe unto me if I preach not.’’ Yet the divinity 
dent had his romantic impulses. It would have been an exquisite delight 
for him to paint ‘‘a girl with flowery ringlets, rich ruby lips, eyes ¢ 
and blue as heaven, cheeks rosy, and manner as bewitching as the str: 
of her voice.’’ 

After six years at Cambridge, in the College and the Divinity Sch 
he left to preach at Waltham. His central theme was, and remained: 1 
laws of science are the laws of God. Peirce and Agassiz often visited | 
there. They were, said the parishoners, his thirteenth and fourteent 
apostles. At Waltham, as elsewhere, the scientist competed with 
preacher for the interest and energy of the man. He wrote books, a! 
published papers, invented an electrotype process, and taught in 
schools. He was content to be classed as ‘‘a liberal Unitarian who had 
vital interest in edueation.’’ The pedagogues continued to elaim hi 
After refusing the presidency of the Theological School at Meadville 
accepted the leadership of Antioch, as successor to Horace Mann. 3 
financial difficulty and theological disputation made the road hard 
the burden heavy. The eall to Harvard in 1862, was the way of deli 
ance. Peirce and Agassiz wanted him at Harvard, but the overseers we! 
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[aves Yeager. (Washington: The George Washington Universitv 
Press, 1934. ix 227 pp. Frontispiece 
; best, oratory is a form of entertainment, inferior to the ] 
ee Persad sua 
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ia, but better than anagrams. At its worst it is an oecupat 





xe. The world already possessed fourteen volumes of Chauncey D 
pew which it would willingly let die; a fifteenth is either a need] 
luxury or a needless infliction 

Depew’s opinions on the art of public speaking were as platitudir 
as the rest of his thinking. The speeches here collected have n 
literary nor historical interest sufficient to justify their publicat 
Inasmuch as the editor is Depew Professor of Public Speaking, the | 
may have been required of him as a pious tribute. As such, it is ex 


able; from any serious point of view it is unworthy of attention. 


W.R.U J. DeL. FEeraus 


Woodrow Wilson: The Caricature, the Myth and the Man. By Edit 


Gittings Reid. (New York: Oxford University Press, 1934. 
242 pp. Illustrations. $3.50. 

The title of this book is unfortunate. There is very little in it 
Wilson, the Caricature and the Myth. It is almost wholly devote 
Wilson, the Man, and that would have been a better title. The a 
Mrs. Reid, was a life-long friend of Wilson’s. They first met when Wils 


was a student at Prineeton. ‘‘Their families were friends,’’ Mrs. Ri 
says. Their friendship ripened when Wilson was a graduate student 
Johns Hopkins in Baltimore — Mrs. Reid’s home — and lasted unt 
death. Wilson wrote innumerable letters, especially to women. He see1 
to have done so partly as a rhetorical exercise and partly to conser 
his friendships. Mrs. Reid has been permitted to use only a few 
Wilson’s letters to her. The book is mainly based upon her pers 
knowledge, with some assistance from Wilson’s daughter Margaret 
Harry A. Garfield, to whom the book is dedicated. The backgrow 
drawn from well known printed sources. 

Wilson’s father was a Presbyterian minister whose Scotch par 
had emigrated from Ulster and settled in Ohio. His mother, the daught 
of another Presbyterian minister, was born in Scotland before her fan 
moved to Ohio. Wilson’s parents, the year before his birth, remov: 
Staunton, Virginia and a year later to Augusta, Georgia. Mrs. Reid 


a curious idea that Wilson, by reason of the prior residence of his parent 


in Ohio, was ‘‘the product of the Middle West.’’ Except for his f 


years at Princeton, the first twenty-nine years of his life were spent 


the South—in Georgia, the Carolinas, Virginia, and Maryland. I! 


background was therefore southern, his inheritance Seoteh and P! 
byterian. 


The only serious eriticism of Mrs. Reid’s book respects the chapter 
A i | 


Wilson’s two years at Bryn Mawr which she entitles ‘‘An Inglor! 
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was the instrument of his suecess. Mrs. Reid’s picture, as the work 
friend, may be a little partial, but it is a sincere attempt to tell 
absolute truth. No one has drawn a better picture of Wilson, the ma 
and probably no one ever will, as the friends who knew his whole |! 
are rapidly passing from the scene 


University of Kansas F. H. Hopp) 


Samuel Seabury: A Challenge. by Walter Chambers. (New York: 
Century Company, 1932. xii + 389 pp. Illustrations. $3.50. 

The hfe of Samuel Seabury has been so intimately bound up with + 
politics of New York, even before the recent ‘‘Seabury Investigati 
that any fair account of it has great interest for the student of polit 
science as well as for the general reader. In this work the autho 
tempts more than a mere biography. The chronology of Samuel Seabury 
life and of New York City’s polities are treated so as to reveal and, to 
large extent, explain the methods of the ‘‘machine’’ politician. Thro 
out, the social situation, out of which these arise and in which thi 
operate is pictured; and the need for the acceptance of a new ethical | 
principle in demoecratie states is stressed, 

That ethical principle is found in the philosophy of Samuel Seabury 
and the reader is led to it by having reviewed for him the influences 
that bore on Samuel Seabury’s acceptance of it. Mr. Chambers begins 
with Seabury’s colonial and clerical family background, gives consider 
ble attention to the teachings of Henry George, and points out the sig 
ficant incidents in Seabury’s career as a student, lawyer, candidate f 
office, and jurist. To Chambers Seabury’s steadfast adherence to p 
ciple in the face of early political rebuffs and defeats ‘‘is a glor 
challenge to youth to carry on to its destiny the faith, and the ideal, 
American Democracy.’’ 

The author has had access to family papers and, apparently, is wi 
acquainted personally with his subject. He has drawn mainly, however 
upon the publie records relating to the official acts of Judge Seabury 
particularly those of the recent investigation, and upon newspaper : 
counts of them and comments upon them. Direct quotations from thes 
two sourees are copiously used. While this manner of presentation makes 
the book more useful, perhaps, to the student, it may deter the genera! 
reader for whom a somewhat more readable account would be desirab! 

W. R. U. ELMER E, HILpert 
Minnesota in the War with Germany. By Franklin F. Holbrook a 

Livia Appel. Vol. II. Edited by Solon J. Buck. (St. Paul: Minnesota 
Historical Society, 1932. x + 290 pp. Illustrations. $2.50.) 


p med» 


The preceding volume in this series relates primarily to the militar 
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taining style, it is the fullest and most readable work of its type thus 
far published in the state. Professor Bloom is the author of the secti 


on history (pp. 1-250) ; Professor Donnelly, of the section on 2@o 


mm UY 


ment (pp. 253-517 

‘*The history of our state is presented as an interpretation rather t! 
as a complete and detailed narrative,’’ writes Professor Bloom in 
preface (p. ix). He also states: ‘‘The background of historical contir 
is present, but space and emphasis are given to aspects of our hist 
which have been largely overlooked or misunderstood by earlier writers 
p. x). Experience alone will demonstrate whether this method of pr 
sentation is best suited to pupils of high school age; but the reviey 
hazards a guess that it will not prove as satisfactory as the method e 
ployed in Vaughan’s History and Government of New Mexico, a w 
balanced narrative history which the pupils studied in the grades. 

Professor Bloom has painted the broad outlines of the history of New 
Mexico from the earliest times to 1933. In two hundred and fifty pag 
interspersed with maps and numerous illustrations, he tells the story 
the state’s colorful past with an enthusiasm which should be conveyed t 
his readers. He gives a fresh interpretation of New Mexico histor 
basing it not only upon the standard secondary works (Bancroft 
Twitchell, Read, ete.), but also upon his own researches and upon som 
of the recent articles and monographs relating to New Mexico histo! 
At the end of each chapter he appends questions for discussion and 
select list of references. From the historical standpoint the least sat 
factory portion of his work is the treatment of the history of N 
Mexico since 1846 

When another edition of the textbook is issued, a few errors in 
historical section should be corrected: The Missouri Historical Soc 
does not possess a painting of Josiah Gregg (p. xii); the theory 
the Turks obstructed the oriental trade routes in the fifteenth cent 
was exploded by Professor A. H. Lybyer almost twenty years ago (p. 6 
Eseudero journeyed to the United States in 1825 and 1826 on a dip 
matic mission and not primarily for business reasons (p. 201) ; Brow: 
notes of the survey of the Santa Fe trail were first published in 1! 
(p. 202) ; Niles’ Register was not ‘‘a trade publication of Missouri”’ 
204); President Wilson stated: ‘‘The world must be made safi 


democracy’’ (p. 246). Professor Bloom’s discussion of the relations 
tween New Mexico and Texas between 1841 and 1843 is decidedly biased 
in favor of the former (pp. 203-209). 


Washington University Raupu P. Bre 
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Professor Coulter makes it quite clear that Georgia has had little | 
since 1900, to the old title of ‘‘Empire State.’’ At the same time 
ts cotton was hard hit by the boll weevil, its manufacturing interes 
were surpassed by those of its neighbor, North Carolina. Here and th 
lso, one finds a hint of cultural lag in this section of the South, 
though this phase of the story might have been made more ex} 
While cultural history in general is by no means ignored, thei 
tendeney to enter into more detail in connection with economic 
political developments. The history of the arts and sciences, for exam, 
would profit just as much by detail and illustration as does the hist 
of polities. As it is the general rule to condense social and cultura! 
tory, however, this comment should hardly be offered as a specific 
cism of the present work. So excellent on the whole is this Short Hi 
Georgia, that it is to be hoped that similar one volume studies 


appear in due time for other states of the Union. 


Duke University RicuHarp H. Surry 


Florida, Old and New. By Frederick Dau. (New York: G. P. Putt 


Sons, 1934. 377 pp. Illustrations, bibliography, and other add 





$5.00. 

In the conclusion of Florida Old and New, Mr. Dau mentions numer 
persons who have collected ‘‘interesting and important items on F 
da.’’ He should place himself among them for otherwise the list is 
complete. Over a period of years, he has interested himself in the si 
ern peninsula and, as collector of Floridiana, has no mean record 
eluded in the book are reproductions of rare maps and unusual ¢!| 
and throughout the story is evidence of abundant material on the 
ject. Indeed, the bibliography is as extensive a lst of Floridiana as 
reviewer has ever seen in print. 

But while this bibliography includes a great variety of items on I 
da the wheat has not been sifted from the chaff with the result that a 
side of substantial contributions one finds material more valuable t: 
antiquarian than the historian. Further comment might note the sear 
of reference to documents such as the United States documents, ter 
ritorial and state records, and transeripts and photostats from tl! 
Archivos Generales de las Indias. 

The book itself tells the story of Florida from the time of Colum! 
to the present. This being a stretch of over 400 years, the narrative 
necessarily general. Its intended audience is, obviously, the general p) 
lie rather than the critical scholar for there are no footnotes cit 
sources even when long quotations are inserted (two pages in one 


\l, 


stance) or the author discusses points of controversy. Nevertheless 
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than four thousand. Seventy-three pages of bibliography are listed at t} 


A feature of the history is its emphasis on the environment of 


| 


period. A broad understanding of the schools of any period necessitat 
a knowledge of the setting in which they developed. In most cases 
seems to be adequately treated by the author. Considerable space is 
voted to the William Penn Charter School of the colonial period. 1 
public high school, with special mention of the Central High School 
Philadelphia, in the present period constitutes the particular institut 
which receive most attention. However, many other schools are mentio: 
and at times treated in considerable detail when source materials per 

While the book is not entirely suited to popular reading because « 
academic style, this very feature is in its favor rather than again 
The volume no doubt constitutes a real contribution in the field of 
history of education. 


W. A. U. C. B. Auui 


Political and. Social Growth of the Umted States, 1492-1933. By H 


C. Hockett and Arthur Meier Schlesinger. 2 vols. Revised edit 


New York: The Maemillian Company, 1933. Vol. I, xviii + 652 p) 


$3.00; Vol. II, xi + 564 pp. $3.00.) 

When a reviewer approaches a college textbook in American hist 
500.000 words long, he must, before appraising it. set up for hims 
criterion as to what such a textbook should be. In the first place he 1 
adopt a ratio between factual statement and interpretation. Interpret 
tion is not only necessary as an aid to the young inexperienced instr 
incapable of furnishing it himself whether he is aware of the fact or 1 
it is also inevitable because it is impossible to select certain facts 
the myriads that make up human history without necessarily interp: 
ing them by the very process of selection. A part of the facts sel 
for any balanced interpretation must deal with the social, economic 
cultural phases of life. One may regard the nation, confronting on 
the moment at which one writes, as the result of an evolutionary proc 
and select in their order of relative importance the facts from ail 
of history that mark this process. 

One modern method of selection excludes from this process m™ 
not all, of the facts of military history. To the present reviewer 
seems historically unsound, however praiseworthy from its ethical 
pects. Military armaments, strategy, and tactics have been imp 
factors in the evolution of human society; more than that, the mor 
tary events of a single battle may often serve as the watershed f1 
which one can gaze down into two fundamentally different lands: 


+ 


into either of which the course of history might have gone. The ¢ 
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s All in all. however, the two volumes ean be comn nded to the 
who desires a detailed and scholarly account of t! itest 
w of American history; that necessarily means that they wil a 


service as textbooks 


ilu of Illinois HEODORE (ALVIN PI AS] 


erican Adventure: A Study in Bourgeois Civilization. By M. J 


nn. Translated by Mabel Brailsford. (New York: The John Day 





‘s a stimulating volume. It is just the kind one would expect at 
re of the New Deal program. The author, a penetrating foreign 


rae: 
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bserver, lays aside the role of an economic analyst, and assumes 
role of an interpreter of American life. And he writes with first 
nformation. His long residence here qualifies him to do the job as 
haps no native American could. 


} 


The first chapter on ‘‘The Country’’ offers nothing new. His se 
chapter entitled ‘‘The People’’ affords a good review for students 
contemporary social history likewise for students of sociology. H 
third chapter, entitled ‘‘The State’’ reads much like portions of Bry 


American Commonwealth. One finds here an excellent essav on such su 


jects as democracy, political parties, and a discussion of conservatis 


and radicalism. The fourth chapter, ‘‘Foreign Policies,’’ is good. ‘1 


foreign policy of this country, he says, was originally determined by 
fear which the armed monarchies of the Old World inspired in this 
Republic. That thought, enlarged a bit, explains the whole poli 
thoroughgoing isolation. 

In his chapter on Economics — the causes of economic progress 
author is at his best. Most of his conclusions are based upon the findi1 
lately brought out in Recent Economic Changes. He discovers litt] 
consciousness among the native born workingmen in America. Mar 
the great captains of industry have arisen from the working-class. ‘*’] 
the idea has survived that every American workman has a general 1 
ager’s fountain pen concealed in his breast pocket”’ (178). His 
ments on the history and the background of installment buying 
interesting. This practice dates back to the days of the first settlers, 1 


purchased their frontier land on the installment plan, and runs 


through all the real-estate deals, and more recently to the purchas 
household articles and luxuries. In his chapter on ‘‘The Puritan 
light,’’ he attributes the intellectual, spiritual life of the American 
ple to Puritanism, especially the New England form of Puritanism 
Puritanism as a moral force is already in the twilight zone. 

His concluding chapter, particularly the last section, entitled ‘‘1 
Significance of the American World,’’ is excellent. The American p: 
have taken a continent rich in natural resources, and have employ 
their gifts and their energy in gaining control of these resources 
making them their own. A civilization has arisen, whose essential 
ture is the satisfaction of material needs. America has not entir 
reached its goal. But it matters less whether America has reached 
goal than whether the will of the American people is consciously direet 
toward it. And no one ean deny the earnest effort made to reach t} 
] 


foal. 


University of Pittsburgh JOHN W. OLIV! 
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transportation, merchandizing, money and credit, and labor. T} 
pendices constitute one quarter of the volume. 

In a brief review it is possible to state only the main conclusix 
this study. The authors conclude that the margin of unutilized 
ipacity for industry in general did not expand during the 
1900 to 1930. In other words there was no tendency to pile up 
equipment in excess of commercial demand. To this general r 
exception is noted. Transportation — automotive, water, and rail 


veloped facilities which were much greater at the end than at the 
ning of this period and were probably in excess of American need 
answer to the question, how much plant capacity was utilized 
prosperous period 1925 to 1929, they conelude that this ranged fro1 
to 85 per cent in the several lines of industry. A composite of a 
shows that the industrial machine was working in 1929 at about &1 
cent of maximum capacity. That is, it would have been technically 
sible to expand production 19 per cent under conditions prevailing j 
that year. This would have added 15 billion dollars to the nat 
income, or $125 for every man, woman and child in the country. 7! 
finally conclude that the unutilized labor in 1929 was adequate 
the unutilized plant capacity and bring it to full production, th 
this would have involved many industrial and geographical shifts. 
The authors have properly limited themselves to the problem 
they set up, and assume the present technical equipment and know 
in their calculations. While there is necessarily a considerable m 
of error in many of their caleulations, owing to the faulty nat 
the data available, the analysis is careful and the conclusions judi 
The more difficult and interesting questions as to why plant caj 
remains unutilized, and how it can be put into operation, are | 
subsequent volumes to answer. 


University of Illinois EK. L. Boaar 


Modern Hispanic America. Edited by A. Curtis Wilgus, Studies in H 
panic American Affairs. Edited by A. Curtis Wilgus. Vol. I. (Was! 
ington: The George Washington University Press, 1933. ix 
630 pp.) 

This volume is the initial publication in a series sponsored by 
Center of Inter-American Studies of the George Washington Universit 
It is composed of lectures delivered by sixteen scholars on various phases 
of Hispanie-American history and polities at a conference held at t! 
university in August, 1933. The manuscripts of the lectures here print 
were revised by their authors before publication, but special bibliog 


raphies prepared to accompany some of them were unfortunately 


Y 


omitted. Footnotes scattered unevenly through the book do not rec 
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; a ests : 
to the absence or bibliographies. Most ¢ f the leetures wert 
} } . . , + 
1 by teachers who give instruction in Latin-American history in 


ties of the United States 








. ? . 

, hackground of Spanis \mer! story \ sketeh by 
N. ¢ ve aeseribes features of ] I n 1 ern Spanist 
states. Clarence F. Jones furnishes a bird’s view of exis 

mie conditions in South Ameri nd the Caribbean region. It 

tures Samuel G. Inman treats of present Hisp (merican 
I 

! tions. Cecil K. Jones suggestively dis SeS \ | 


; various aspects of the so-called contine! lal Ce! 
es of the policies of European powers toward the H ! 
nations are considered by J. F. Rippy. W. R. Mani f tl 

Yepartment traces the poliey of t United States government 
he revolting colonies of Spain in Ameri In a monograp 
th footnotes Charles C. Tansill surveys the European back 





nown policy of the United States with 
n, editor of the Hispanic American Historical Review, contri 
- 


thoughtful aeeount of intellectual codperation in the Americas 
t 


st chapter by A. Curtis Wilgus is a summary of Hispanic-Ameri 


ation 
t produced upon the reviewer is composite. In a collection o 
; concerning such an enormous field, written by specialists wl 
approach the subject from the same viewpoint, there is na 
QD diversity with respect to originality of treatment and tl 
f knowledge. Here and there the lectures overlap. In the mai 
r, they will furnish useful material for collateral reading in 


irses given to undergraduates. In addition, they will frequently 


» suggest research problems to graduate students. To the genera 
his volume of essays makes available in English a mass of ir 
n that will help him to understand his southern neighbors as 

s to bring his knowledge up to date on certain phases of their 
social, and economie lif 


ed States and Cuba: A Study in International Relations. By 
rry F. Guggenheim. (New York: The Macmillan Company, 193 
vil + 268 pp. Bibliography. $2.50 
s book, by a recently much criticised ambassador, is a clear and 


readable summary of the relations of the United States and Cuba, 
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the moderately liberal standpoint now generally assumed b 
rs of state department policy. The opening chapters, dealing 
} +} + > 7 : , ’ . le 1 ) hi 7 
( 1 as a Colony and with the formation of treaty relationships alt 


ain, are a Selective summary of previous studies. In 
juent chapters on Economic Development, Political Activities, ar 
Unsatisfactory Evolution of the Relationship under the Permar 


Treaty, Guggenheim draws more heavily upon his own experien 


repo! his embassy and personal staffs 
(he principal contentions are that American economic activit 
Cuba has not been so bad as it has been alleged, that ambassadors 


n victims of unscrupulous propaganda designed to promote An 
ntervention, and that the Permanent Treaty has become an obsta 
good relations and should be amended. Guggenheim reveals th 
January 20, 1933 he recommended the negotiation of a new polit 
well as a new commercial treaty, on condition that constitutional ret 
were made in Cuba and representative government reéstablished 
35-3 his was substantially the policy which Sumner Welles 

out as Guggenheim’s suecessor. It is pointed out that Art 
[11 of the former treaty, conferring the right of intervention, is phi 
{ 


more ambiguously in that document than in the original suggest 


Secretary Root. The latter would have clearly imposed the duty 





he United States to remove Machado years ago. Guggenheim’s 

the ineonsistent applications of the Platt Amendment and 
failure of policies of ‘‘friendly advice’’ constitutes a complete 
abrogation. This took place a few days after the publication of tl 
and the new bases of Cuban-American relationship represent 
drastic alteration than that advocated by Guggenheim. 

The former ambassador recognizes that economic factors affect 
He does not, however, betray any grasp of the degree to which the | 

ical and social malaise has been due to the preponderant pi 

American enterprise in the island. It is not true that Americar 
uence Cuban governments by bribery or cam] 
mtributions have lost the support of their own government (1 
least prior to the Roosevelt administration. It is not true that 
ypportunity for free competition’’ (p. 119). Guggenheim 

ives that it is desirable for Cubans to increase their participat 
the island’s business; but he wants this to take place very grad 
He thinks that world overproduction rather than American tariff 
ween the real root of Cuba’s economie difficulties. He is scepti val 
suceess of agrarian reform. ‘‘The Cuban population is neither pr 


nor eager to assume the role of independent farmer. The Cuba: 


wher will offer bitter opposition to any division of his holding 
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of 1869 for the arbitration of certain controversies with Great Brit 


Unquestionably, senatorial distrust and hatred of the administrati 


power at the time had much to do with the outcome in both cases. Yet 


was not necessarily the decisive factor. Annexation of Texas was 

so strongly opposed after Tyler left office that it had to be effect 
int resolution instead of by treaty; while the Treaty of 1871 was 

tainly a distinct improvement from the point of view of American 


y +t 


ests over its predecessor. Moreover, if the Senate’s motives wer 
juestion on these oceasions, those of the proponent admuinist: 
it less so 

The Olney-Pauneefote Treaty of arbitration (1897) was th 
not of partisan motives, but of the Senate’s jealousy for its constit 
prerogative (pp. 155-56). But the similarly motivated fate of tl] 
Roosevelt arbitration treaties of 1904-1905 was materially assist: 
presidential indifference (p. 210). And the same is the case w 
first Hay-Pauncefote Treaty concerning the Panama Canal (p. 1] 


Furthermore, it is not open to question that from the point of 


American interests as conventionally conceived, the second Hay-Paur 


te Treaty was a vast improvement on its forerunner. Mr. Holt arg 


be sure, that the Senate is not entitled to any credit on this acc 
unless ‘‘these gains justified the risks run and the Senate had eal 
correctly the chances of suecess,’’ and adds that there is no evide1 
show the latter (p. 194). The answer is, that there is the best evid 
obtainable in such a case — the evidence of the final result 

The last chapter of the book is devoted to the Treaty of Vers 
The great problem here is to discover how it came about that the 
eoncilable’’ tail was finally able to wag the Republican dog. In expl: 


this remarkable phenomenon Mr. Holt gives rather too much att 


to the motives and tactics of the Honorable Henry Cabot Lodg 


too little to the bad judgment, worse manners, and reckless obstu 


President Wilson and his immediate counsellors. At the outset aln 


every visible political factor favored the early ratification of the ‘ 
sailles Treaty with only minor reservations; and it could hay 
been ratified with the Lodge reservations —the worst of which 
constitutionally absurd and null — but for the fact that the forces tl 


Y 


in control at the presidential bed-side decreed otherwise. And in 


meantime a very important thing had happened — American | 


opinion had swung around in favor of the ‘‘Irreconeilable’’ posit 


The final total defeat of the Versailles Treaty and the League of Nat 


represented majority sentiment at the time. 
In a pregnant footnote (p. 14), Mr. Holt writes ‘‘contrary 


widespread belief there is no fundamental reason why foreign | 

















t be a political issue. Confl leas oY ques ns of forei¢1 
be properly expressed through the medium of political parties 
ips expressed in no other way. But insofar as possible the ques 
d be settled on their merits It seems to this reviewer that 
is not succeeded in showing that most issues between the Pres 
Senate have not been settled on their merits as these were ad 
the weight of public opinion at the time, and he knows of n 
ining which ean be legitimately attached to this phase. Indeed 
major parties seem to have performed their function of brokers 


pinion with unusual effectiveness in this fi 

















\f 49 > = ] } ] ; 
Mr. Holt’s book does show undoubtedly. that conser tud 
ne foreign poliev. are general] Rattan ied eee RE ot ( ‘ , 
PY Toreign policy, are gvenerally stronger Ww } ne sena is they 
the country at large, than reform attitudes. 1 ng the 
rrave question arises whether the ‘‘two-third’s ru aoes not put 
t WIT ih] } len 17 ? y ] } + + { 
mpossidbie Durden upon an administra n I rming ten 
: : 
agitate public opinion preliminary to getting it leas a 
n ot} words. new 1c have too | ( row to |} at a tlme wher 
L¢ iS al east al hie ied B nm tnis nN? t =} 1» + 
i + ny +} +} . . ) 
' hat there are means ope to a President 1 reumvent 
t 
; : 
i e, especially 1£ he can eontrol a majority in the two Houss 
j : . 
os ta hin 7 ; _ > 4 
delegation by Congress to President Roosevs I power t 
wer the tariff by entering into conventions with other govern 
> 4 } 
case In point. Pursuing this and similar precedents Pres 
ro far in the direction of a ‘‘planned’’ foreign 1 1 host 
; { ] . t 
} senate-plus-one-Senator to the contrary notw star r 
: | 
: 
' ] niversit y Epw 4 Ww ( ue 
: : P re ee : : 
Dip OMaCY AUring ihe af ITla WW y’. By nar , pe iT 
e Albert Shaw Lectures on Diplomatic History, 19 The Walter 
] y >, XN } P . + } » ] T> ‘y " 
: s Page School of International Relations. (Baltimore: The Johns 
] > » os " 
K1INS ] ress 1934 Xll - $17 pp B t rrapl i note gr? ( 
reparing this history of American diploma luring the war 
seymour has used the wealth of mate1 | 1M 
Collection at Yale, and has taken testimom m mat ving 
tS in the events His w rk not onl ye ] C ne wieqtc 
ject, but comes at a particularly appropriate tir vhen ft 
polities has restored to authority in Washingt { heirs of 
nlan tradition, and given them the t f redefin (Amer 
; 
rm policy 
inpublished materials from the House Collect { 
to trace more clearly than before the transition from isolat 
rvention, of which the landmarks are a letter of truction of 
. t 
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1916 W 


personal sentiments were strongly pro-Ally in the beginning, 


December, 1915 and the mediation efforts of the winter of 


end ot 1916 were becoming alienated from the Allied cause. Whe 


February, 1916, offer to come to the aid of the Allies if the G: 


+ 


should refuse reasonable peace terms had served in some meas 
eall the bluff that the Alhed war aims were really moderate 
persisted in developing a plan for armed mediation, finding | 


forced along by the terrible alternative that if he could not end 


it must engulf the United States. The proposal of May, 1916 tl 


ations should guarantee peace after the war w: 
al 1 nareel of his rmed m liatio1 lan Two unh; wMV ¢é cident 
ana pat I us armea Mediation pian WO unnappy acciaents 
against its suecess. Wilson had just started work on his great m 
note on November 21, 1916, when a bad cold laid him up; tl 
brought the Germ in peace move ot December | which travel 
own. In January he was regaining control of mediation, and was 
ing ahead with a plan to foree an end to the war with a stalemat: 


when the submarine war interposed and compelled the bri 


Even after the declaration of war Wilson was fully conscious 


war aims of the Allies were not in agreement with his own | 
But he had confidence that he could prevail in the end. ‘‘ When 


is over we can force them to our way of thinking,’’ he wrote H 


July, 1917, ‘‘ because by that time they will be financially in our hi 


The procedure of the German government in the Armistice fa 
the achievement of this object. Although Professor Seymour 
draw the conclusion, the account of the circumstances of the pr 
tice negotiations with the Allies make it seem that Colonel Hous« 

trong position when he conceded Lloyd George his reservation 
freedom of the seas, but the most important errors in earrying 
Wilsonian policy in Europe were left for the Peace Conferen 
which is not covered in this book. 


The net effect of Professor Seymour’s study is to increase W 
W. R. U. Ropert C. Br 


| ered Lote Ntaaten Von Ame rika, Ve rsai Le r Ve rtag und Volke 
Bettrag zur Europa — Politik der U. S. A. Von Dr. ur. Mart 
fler. (Berlin-Grunewald, Dr. Walthrer Rothschild, 1932. P 


Wissenschaft. Sehriftenrige der Deutschen Hochschule fiir 


in Berlin und des Institutes fiir Auswirtige Politik in H 
xvi + 143 pp. M. 6.80. 


With a thoroughness and objectivity that used to be prov 
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en 
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of procedure, the vice-presidents and the Senate rules, and the y 
president’s casting vote. 

The second part of the book is entitled ‘‘ Vice-presidential Nominati 
and Elections’’ and consists of twelve chapters treating of the first | 
election under the Constitution, the reelection of Adams and the electio; 
of Jefferson and Burr, the vice-presidential election to the Era of G 
Feeling, elections of 1828, 1832, 1836, slavery and sectionalism, the ¢ 
of the old régime and the beginning of the new, vice-presidential « 
tions of the War and Reconstruction periods, the heirs apparent of 
Civil War soldier-presidents, the Democracy wins, loses and wins agai: 
the vice-presidential elections 1896-1916, the post-bellum vice-preside: 
nominations and elections 1930-1932, and a concluding chapter in wh 
Professor Shoup summarizes the proofs as to whether the vice-pr 
idential institution has worked true to the plans of the designers. 

These purposes are treated under three heads — first, that the c| 
and most obvious purpose was to provide a succession to the execut 
headship of the nation which would be free of legal doubt, and pr 
and automatic in action; second, that the Framers had in mn 
establishing the vice-presideney a way of facilitating the election 
fit man to the presidency; and thirdly, ‘‘that the vice-president was 
provide a presiding officer for that great Council of the States, the | 
States Senate, and one who should act as an arbiter when the St 
were equally divided.’’ 

As seems inevitable in any book some mis-statements of fact appear 


although they have no material bearing upon the general purpos 









the book, as for instance on page 37 ‘‘ Hayes and Wheeler were strikingly 
similar in origin and nature. One was born in Vermont; the parents 
the other was born and bred there, and moved to the Western Reser\ 
of Ohio only four years before his birth.’’ As a matter of fact Hay 
was born in Delaware, Ohio, and Wheeler in Franklin County, 
York. 

The book is very readable. The treatment as a whole is illuminating 
and does in an historical way for the vice-presideney what Edw 
Stanwood has done for the presidency in his book entitled A His? 
of the Presidency. The book eontains eleven selected illustrations of 
presidents and is printed with a comprehensive index. 


Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society. HARLOW LINDLEY 


Fourth Yearbook: The Social Studies Curriculum, 1934. The Natior 
Council for the Social Studies. (Philadelphia: MeKinley Publish 
Company, 1934. 227 pp. $2.00.) 

This set of fourteen essays, edited by Professor Howard E. W 
presents a mass of definite information to the multitude of harass 





_ 





BOOK RE 


S 


may prove superfluou 
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rs who are now exercised over what ought to be done to produce 
ens by means of twelve or thirteen years of pre-college school 
r chapters are general in their nature. Of these the most useful 
ied ‘‘ Techniques for the Selection of Curricular Materials in the 
Studies,’’ by Professor E. Bb. Wesley of the University of Minne 
he author lists fourteen distinct techniques for making a social 
; course. Each method is clearly described, and, in a few words 
sibilities and its drawbacks are sketched. For those who would 
survey of the diverse methods by which educators } to er e 
irriculum, this is a most valuable contribution 
next nine esSaysS more or less concretely descr t Status f 
studies curriculum building in as many school systems. In most 
the present curriculum is given. In many instances the writer 
s the method by which the curriculum was written. As a eross 
f current practice, it is a fair sampling of the rogressive 
reader of these essays 1s impressed by a few defir dencies 
re still subjects of violent debate. Or S a SWl uway from 
courses in history as one has known them in th st. Ins 
word history is avoided, although even where the tert S 
s used, many of the units to be taught are purely histor 
nd is definitely toward social history. Less attention is ] t 
gical sequence; more stress is laid on methods of class pr re 
n immediate social goals 
liseussions should provide a handy survey fi n neert 
preparation of teachers for any school system which pr 
n being progressive 
ist chapter is a useful bibliography. The books and arti st 
nty-one pages are classified as to general content tH tem] 
evaluate the individual items 
V.R.U CHARLES E. Mar 
) of History. By Arnold J. Toynbs > vols. (London: Oxfor¢ 
rsity Press, 1934. Vol. I. xvi 176 1 Vol. J $52 py 
Lo Fv 189 pp. $17.90 per set 
loynbee starts down a great roadway that no Englishman ha 
Herbert Spencer. The route is marked hirteen stage 
ch these volumes cover only the first thre rom an ilVSIS | 
genesis and growth of eivilizations, which the present volun 
e, the study will move through the ‘‘ Universal Stat ‘Univers 
‘Heroic Ages,’’ to the twelfth book on ‘‘The Prospects 
Civilization,’’ after which the thirteenth ‘‘The Inspiratio1 
ans’’ luou 
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Toynbee conceives the study of history as a great discipline that d 





mands of the student an effort toward synthesis. No one has stated bette 
than he the superficiality of historical enterprise that conceives ‘‘ origi: 
research’’ from ‘‘source materials’’ to be its final aim. With a pl 
drawn on a scale more vast than Spengler’s, with knowledge more pr 
found of historical material, and with a firm faith in the indueti 
method, the author starts on his great adventure of seeking significa 
in a comparative study of all civilizations. 

In the definition of a civilization, Western European civilization 
taken as a starting point, and its characteristic features as a species 
human society are analyzed. This particular civilization developed fron 
Rome’s ‘‘external proletariat’’ which had taken a ‘‘universal religior 
from the Empire’s ‘‘internal proletariat’? even before the ‘‘ Voelk 
wanderung’’ destroyed the Greco-Roman ‘‘universal state.’’ Using t] 
features of the history of a civilization as a key, the author identifies 
nineteen instances of civilization— where Spengler had only eight. Just 


as it was Spengler’s contribution to the analysis of historical continuities 





that he identified a ‘‘Magian’’ culture growing up in the later Roma 



























Empire and becoming the later Byzantine and Moslem civilization, 
it is Toynbee’s invention to subdivide other units of human cult 


which had not previously seemed divisible. Thus, in China, Toynh: 
finds two successive civilizations, a ‘‘Sinie’’ in the valley of the Yell 
River, and a ‘‘Far Eastern”’ civilization affiliated to it that arose later 


over the whole area of Eastern Asia with its most vigorous manifestat 
in its colonial zones — Canton and Japan. In India also two successiv: 
civilizations have matured, an early Indic and a contemporary Hindu 
After brilliantly identifying not only nineteen major civilizations but 
number of fossil societies below the civilization level, the author proce: 
to account for the genesis of these human societies, and for their grow! 

The genesis of a civilization is found in the phenomenon of ‘‘Stimu 
and Response’’ — the stimulus may be either from environment or fr 
hostile human societies. It must be neither too hard nor too meagre. | 
environment of the dessicating steppe, and the extreme cold of the Arct 
proved too much to stimulate a full blown civilization among nomad 
Eskimo, the stimulus of difficulties of converting the swamps of t! 
Nile to agricultural use was about right. The stimulus out of w! 
Western Civilization was generated was that given by the Moorish att 
upon the Frankish kingdom in the time of Charles Martel. A compara 
attack against Abbyssinian Christendom was too slight, and agains 
Nestorian Christendom in the Oxus region too severe, to generate civil 
tions there. 


The growth of civilizations is the product of the phenomenon 
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the neglect of Hamlin Garland is nearly, though not quite, as misleading 
(see pages 59-60, 247-48, 260, 285, and 295). Names which the reviewer 
sought for in vain might have been found by looking on the following 
pages: for F. J. Child, page 230; for Nathaniel S. Shaler, page 235 


aed: 


John W. Burgess, page 225; for Hermann von Holst, pages 214 and 223. 


for H. H. Furness, page 230; and for J. S. Billings, page 464. 
A. M. SCHLESINGER 


MR. NEVINS’ REPLY 
October 10, 1934 
Managing Editor, 
Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 
Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
DEAR SIR: 

(1) In the reviewer’s opinion it is not sufficient in writing social his 
tory to mention now and then that economie activities existed, and bore 
a relation to a given social result. The two should constantly be described 
or analyzed in close conjunction, and the relation set forth in detail. T 
separate them is unfortunate, for it seems to ignore the fact that history 
is essentially a tracing of cause and result in close conjunction, with 
every possible filament between them indicated. The reviewer does not 
deny that the plan of assigning the economic side of our social history 
1878-1898 to Miss Tarbell and the rest of it to Mr. Schlesinger may have 
been necessary. He simply contends that, if so, it was an unfortunate 
necessity which inevitably leaves each volume somewhat manque. (2) He 
is still of the opinion that numerous scattered mentions of William Dean 
Howells, in a phrase or a single sentence (pp. 137, 151, 181, 184-185, ete 
often easual, do not atone for the lack of a unitary and comprehensiy 
treatment of the social significance of his sixty-odd volumes on American 
life, his constant flow of social eriticism in our magazines, and his occa 
sional intervention in public affairs. Much the same may be said of Ham 
lin Garland. (3) The reviewer still finds no mention of refrigerator cars, 
though there is a general reference to refrigeration, and he still thinks 
Coca Cola and other patented soft drinks of the period worth specific 
mention. (4) In the list of names he admits to missing some that wer 
given. He submits that other readers would miss them. One of those cited 
appears only in the bibliography; others are mentioned in the briefest 
possible way, without really critical appraisal of their significance ; and 
not one is dignified by inclusion in an elaborate index of nineteen dou! 
column pages. 


ALLAN NEVINS 











HISTORICAL NEWS AND COMMENTS 


Mississipp1 Valley Historical Association will hold its noiwuday 


vith the American Historical Association in Washington. Deeem 
29 1934. George F’. Milton, author of The Eve of Conflict. will be 


ker at the annual mid-winter dinner of the association. Papers 

r with interesting personalities in the development of the West w 
John C. Parish, of the University of ¢ rnia, Los Angeles 

QO. Lynch, of the University of Indiana, 1 James G. Rand 


niversity of Illinois, at the regular joint sess 
Historical Association and the American Historieal Associatior 


( raven, of the | niversitv of Cniecago, 18S chalrman 1n ecnharge of this 


lL ] »~ ~_ + - 
n will take place at Cineinnati, Ohio, April 25-27, 1935 
yr recent accessions to the division of manuscripts in the Library 


cress are: additional papers of Thomas Lee Shippen, 1759-97, eo: 


. , . ‘ ; 
yr of personal account books: forty-seven letters and papers relating 


ek Henry, 1762-1801; account books of Phineas Brown, 1785 
f Callendar Irvine, commissary general U.S.A., 1817-22, and 


Mills in Maryland, 1820-30; thirteen letters from William Beck 
sto Andrew Jackson, 1833-45; five letters of Robert Andersor 
1861; papers of the family of Robert E. Lee; letters 
» John Holmes, 1813-15; additional papers by Thomas F.. Bayard 
od); letter books of Charles F. MeKim, 1891-1910, papers of 


‘lle Wildman, consul at Hongkong, 1898-1900, and also those 


Wildman. 


Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania has secured phot 
opies of a unique file of 
The file covers the period, December 27, 1822 — September 16, 1825 
ng other recent acquisitions are a number of papers of Colonel James 
including a sketch map of the ‘“‘Camp at Loyal Hannon Fort 
er,’’ 1758, and a considerable collection of letters, maps, notebooks 
ther papers of John Way, Esquire, relating mainly to affairs of the 


family in Sewickley Bottom and Allegheny City between 1800 and 


> ] 
historical pilgrims in a motoreade 
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of some forty cars journeyed under the auspices of the society and ¢] 
summer session of the University of Pittsburgh from Pittsburgh to B 


ford, Pennsylvania, back-trailing along the route of the advance of G 


eral Forbes’s army upon Fort Duquesne in 1758, and holding progran 


meetings at Greensburg, Ligonier, and Bedford. Over two hundred peo; 
joined the expedition or attended the meetings 


The Missouri Historical Society has recently acquired forty-five mar 


scripts between the dates 1845-1909. The majority are written by Ma 
Joseph H. LaMotte to his wife, Ellen Chambers LaMotte, telling 
his activities in Mexico during the Mexican War and later on in T\ 


The completion of the restoration of Fort Niagara, near Niagara Fall 


New York, was dedicated with a celebration which lasted from September 


3 to 6, 1934. The main feature of this event was a nightly pageant s 


ported by a east of about 3,500. The fort is maintained by the Old Fort 


Niagara Association, which leases it from the United States Departm 
of War. 


The Ohio Archaeological and Historical Society announces that 
practice of annually reprinting the Quarterly in the form of Publicat 
will henceforth be discontinued. 

The Ohio History Day meeting was held at Logan Elm Park on Oc! 
ber 7, 1934. 

The annual report for the year 1933 of the Historical and Philoso] 
eal Society of Ohio has recently been distributed. 

The Ohio Society, Daughters of the American Colonists have erect 
monument at Gnadenhutten commemorating the birth-place of th: 
white child — John Lewis Roth — known to have been born in th 

avian mission there. 


The map collection on file at the museum of the Ohio State Ar 


logical and Historical Society has been increased by recent accessions t 


a total of 690 maps. 

The Miehigan-Indiana-Ohio-Tri-State Museums Association held 
1934 annual meeting at the Ohio State Museum,-Columbus, October 1] 
13: 


The Lineoln Association of Ohio which was formed this summ: 


Cleveland, Ohio, held its first meeting at the Weddell House in the roo! 


occupied by Lincoln on his way to his inaugural in 1861. This room h 
been taken over by the association for permanent club headquarters al 
a Lineoln library, to be available to the public, is being established 
L. Maresh, president of the group, is the owner of a considerable col! 
tion of Lineolniana. Other officers are Albert A. Woldman, vice-pres 
and J. H. Cramer, secretary. 
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The Lakeside Press of Chieago is issuing a reprint of the fur trad 
narrative Adventures of Zenas Leonard, originally published in 1839. as 
the annual Chistmas gift volume for 1934. Dr. Milo M. Quaife is the 
editor of the reprint. 


The State Historical Society of Wiseonsin has acquired a Copy oO! 
exceedingly rare French edition of Rev. Frederick Baraga’s Hist 
the Indians of North America, translated from the original German a) 
published at Paris in 1837. This is the only issuance in book form 
Baraga’s letters descriptive of the Chippewa and Ottawa Indians of th 
Lake Superior region, to whom he went as missionary in 1831, origina 
printed in the Berichte of the Leopoldine Society at Vienna and 1 
found in the British Museum library and in the Bibliothéque National: 
Paris. The society would be glad to learn the whereabouts of other « 
of this precious volume in American libraries. 

A group of twelve prehistoric Indian mounds is being restored and 1 
paired in the large and beautiful Lake Wingra woodland of the Univer 
of Wisconsin Arboretum by a crew of men from the local Federal T 
sient Bureau camp under the supervision of Taggert Brown and Ch 
E. Brown of the Wisconsin Archaeological Society. 

A number of new museums have been or are being organized in various 
parts of Wisconsin. At Prairie du Chien a newly organized histo: 
society will take possession as an historic home museum the large and 
interesting former residence of the early fur-trader, Hereules L. Dous- 
man. At the same place the old masoned hospital of the frontier, Fort 
Crawford, has been restored by the CWA and will be used as an 
torical museum. At Manitowoe an old sailing vessel will be installed an 
administered as a marine history museum. The Manitowoc histo! 
museum in the publie library has been revived. At Rhinelander a logging 
history museum is in existence. 

‘*French Pathfinders of Wisconsin’’ is the title of the Wisconsin Ter 
centennary leaflet being circulated by the State Historical Museum 
Wisconsin. The leaflet gives brief accounts of early French explorers, 
soldiers, traders, and missionaries. 


The Minnesota Historical Society has recently received a handsomely 
bound volume of original water-color sketches of Minnesota lakes and of 
views on the Mississippi River and the Wisconsin made by Edwin W! 
field in 1858 and 1859. Each of the seventy-five sketches is accompanied 
by a page of description in the artist’s handwriting, signed and dated 


by him. In the society’s manuscript collections are a number of articles 
by Whitefield describing a trip that he made through the southern part 
of Kandiyohi County in 1856 as a member of a party exploring for town 


sites. 
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tier,’ by Charles de la Ronciere, ‘‘L’Attrait du Canada,’’ by Fort 
wwski, **La Psychologie du Peuple Canadien,’’ by Firmin Roz, 
Krench in the California Gold Rush,’’ by A. P. Nasatir, ‘* Pen, Pills 


Pistols,’’ by Edward Laroque Tinker, ‘‘ Napoleon and His Era,’’ by R 


i\ 


Ronault de la Vigne, and ‘‘ Marie Fontenay Observes the Ameriea 


translated by Syivia Harris 





The September, 1934, issue of the Canadian Historical Review conta 
a list of ‘‘Graduate Theses in Canadian History, Economies, and La 
Of the topies listed there are a number which relate to the history of 
United States. 


At the first annual convention of the Canadian Catholie Histo: 
Association, which was held in Ottawa, Canada, May 29 and 30, 19 
His Eminence Rodrigue, Cardinal Villeneuve, Archbishop of Quebec, 
elected honorary president, and Chief Justice F. R. Latchford, of 
ronto, was elected president general. M. Olivier Maurault, of Montr 
was named first vice-president general and president of the Frenc! 
tion and the Rev. Edward Kelly, of Toronto, was elected second 
president general and president of the English section. Dr. J. F. Ker 
is secretary and Miss Florence Boland is treasurer of the English sec 

At this meeting the following papers were read: ‘‘ Dante, the P 
the Liturgy,’’ by Miss Mary Manley; ‘‘The Utopia of Blessed T| 
More,’’ by the Rey. John B. O’Reilly ; ai L’Une des sourees de Ape SI 
Canadien-Franeais,’’ by the Very Rev. Canon Emile Chartier; ‘‘F 
John McKenna, Loyalist Chaplain,’’ by the Rev. Edward Kelly; 
Mission de John Carroll au Canada en 1776 et l’Interdit du P. Flog 
by the Rev. Thomas M. Charland; ‘‘The Hon. James Baby, Loy 
First Catholic Member of the Executive Council of Upper Canada,’ 
the Rev. Brother Alfred; ‘‘Liberte des Cultes au Canada,’’ by J 





Francois Pouliot; and ‘‘Contemporary Recovery Policies against 


Historical Background of Catholic Economie and Social Theory 
John J. Connolly. 


Among articles published during the summer and early autumn montlis 
the following pertain to Kentucky and Pennsylvania: ‘‘The Fam 
Daniel Boone,’’ by Louise Phelps Kellogg, ‘‘The Attempt to Establis! 
State Society of the Cincinnati in Kentucky,’’ by Major Edgar Erski 
Hume, in Register of the Kentucky State Historical Society ( Ju 
‘*John Cabell Breeckinridge,’’ by Lucille Stillwell Williams, ‘* Lin 
County in Kentucky Its Connection with the Lineoln Family,’’ by i 
Gerald MeMurtry, ‘‘The Tradewater River Country in Western kK 
tucky,’’ by Ila Earle Fowler, in ibid. (October) ; ‘‘Daniel Boone, 
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by Rat ph C. Downes, in O} Archa /] 
ly (July ‘The Recently Discovered Picton M Kor 
Environs,’’ by Wilfrid Hibbert The I] eur n of the 
Sunset Route, and *‘ Early Days he Texas Sai I 
w) erly Bulletin of the H uw Society Vorthu O 
r); ‘‘Indiana in the Douglas-Buchanan Contest of 1856 rom 
rge IF’. Milton’s now published biography, ‘‘The Influence of Riley 
ve upon Abraham Lineoln,’’ by R. Gerald MeMurtry Medi 
n in Indiana,’’ by L. G. Zerfas, ‘‘Colonel John Jackson 
K. Bartholomew, ‘‘A Sketch of the Leach Family ’* doeum Cyt 
I n 


ach, ‘‘The Civil War Diary of William M. Maey,’’ doe 
June) ; ‘*Indiar Episod of E 


al 


Magazine of History li 
by William Renwick Riddell, ‘‘When Michigan \ 
and the Unive Sl 


Millis, ‘‘ Lemuel Shattuek and 


{ 


M. Quaife and Florence Emery, 1g 
ial School,’’ by George B. Catlin, ‘‘A Praetiea I 
by Frank S. Kedzie, and ‘‘ Jean Nicolet,’’ by Albert 
History Magazine (Summer and 
| Days,’’ by L. W. Burch, ‘‘ James R. | 
liam George B eile 


Clark Kedzie,’’ 
Poetker, in Michiqan 
nees of My salior 


‘*Memoirs of Wi 


minises 


by James L. Sellers, 


1 document, ‘‘Five Years in America (Father Gael 
9 | n+ . It" 
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nt, and ‘‘Gardner Letter 
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logg, ‘‘ Minnesota Indian Life,’’ by Willoughby M. Babcock, ‘‘ Pre} 
Specialization,’’ by Wilton E. Erdman, ‘‘ Archaeology and the R 
by Will O. Bauehle, ** Notes on the Mitchell Park Site,’’ by O. L 
lister, and ‘‘The Serpent Effigy on Medicine Butte,’’ by M. E. Reisi 


l! MN ISCONSUN Ar hae dlogist September 





rticles relating to the Trans-Mississippi area are: ‘‘ American 


dian Contributions to Civilization,’’ by Everett E. Edwards, ‘‘The P 


I 


Brothers,’’ by Theodore C, Blegen, ‘‘The Old Crossing Chippewa Tr 
and Its Sequel,’’ by Ella Hawkinson, and ‘‘A New Englander 


West,’’ docum«s nt, in Minne sota History September ) ee Hlistori | 





by J. A. Swisher and ‘‘The Webster City Lyceum,’’ by Bessie L. | 
in Palimpse st (August); ‘‘ Plank Road Fever,’’ by Ben Hur Wils 
ibid. (September) ; ‘‘ Antiquities of the Upper Iowa,’’ by Charles R 
Keyes, in ibid. (October) ; ‘‘ Population Advance to the Upper Miss 
pl Valley, 1830-1860, ’”’ by William J. Petersen, in Jowa Journal 
tory and Politics (October) ; ‘Missouri Slavery, 1861-1865,’’ by 
J. Nelson, ‘‘The Development of Fiction on the Missouri Frontier (1+ 
1860),’’ part II, by Carle Brooks Spotts, ‘‘The Early History of 
Mining in Missouri,’’ part II, by Ruby Johnson Swartzlow, in ¥V 
Historical Rewiew (July); ‘‘The Confines of a Wilderness,’’ by 
Francis McDermott, ‘‘ Degrees Granted by Early Colleges in Missi 
by Earl A. Collins, ‘‘The Development of Fiction on the Missouri 
tier (1830-1860),’" part III, by Carle Brooks Spotts, and ‘‘The 
History of Lead Mining in Missouri,’’ part III, by Ruby J 
Swartzlow, in Wissouri Historical Review (October) ; ‘‘Geogray 
Names in Ottawa County,’’ by Theo. H. Scheffer, ‘‘ Ferries in K 
Part IV Republican River,’’ by George A. Root, ‘‘A Tour of hh 
Agencies in Kansas and the Indian Territory in 1870,’? by W 
Nicholson, in Kansas Historical Quarterly (August) ; ‘‘Colorado’s 
hood Celebration, 1876,’’ by Mrs. R. J. Walter, ‘‘John Hittson, ¢ 
King,’’ by Edgar C. MeMechan, ‘‘ Mountain Men — William Craig,’ 
LeRoy R. Hafen, ‘‘Poneha Springs Library,’’ by Jerome K. W 
‘Kit Carson’s Camp Nichols in No Man’s Land,’’ by Albert W. Tl 


son, and ‘‘ Paradox Valley An Historical Interpretation of Its S 








ture and Changes,’’ by Lee Emerson Deets, in Colorado Magazine 





tember) ; and ‘‘The Norwegian Element in the Northwest,’’ by La 
M. Larson, in American Historical Review (October). 

Articles concerned with the history of the Southwest: ‘‘The Taéns 
dians,’’ part I, by Robert D. Calhoun, ‘‘The Civil War Diary of \ 
Micajah Barrow,’’ part I, by Wendell H. Stephenson and Edv \ 


Davis, ‘‘Documents Concerning the Crozat Regime in Louisiana, 17 
1717,’’ part IV, conclusion translated by Albert G. Sanders, 
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Li nry P| Lue rit Dart editor oO the Li Wwistana Historu aul AT 
nee 1922, died at his home in New Orleans on September 27, 1934 
the age of seventy-six years. He was a pioneer in preserving early L 


lana documents, especially the records of the Superior Couneil a 


Spanish judicial records, which are being published serially in the / 
p Hi Quarte) As archivist of the Louisiana H 

Society and as president of the State Museum, he was untiring in 

fying and preserving the records and relies of Louisiana. He lect 


history of law at Loyola University (New Orleans) for two 


that institution conferred the honorary degree of LL.D. up 


) r _ +] 1 . ‘nvrt in 2 a 
in 1922, He wrote a history of the Supreme Court in 1915 as a ] 





the centennial celebration of that institution. He also wrote sundry 
ographs of Louisiana law, lawyers, and legal institutions, most 


were published in the Lowisiana Historical Quarterly 


William L. Clements, manufacturer and book collector, of Bay ( 
Michigan. died on November 6, 1934. at the age of 74 vears. He was 1 
donor of the William L. Clements library, with its large collect 


Americana, to the University of Michigan. 


Significant among the new appointments in the historical field 
nomination of R. D. W. Connor, of the University of North Caroli 
the position of archivist in charge of the new Archives Building at W 
ngton. Julian P. Boyd, director of the New York State Historical 
ciation, has accepted a position as assistant librarian of the Hist 
Society of Pennsylvania. Edward P. Alexander was appointed 
of the New York State Historical Association. Ruth L. Higgins, of W 


mans College, Montgomery, Alabama, has been appointed academic 
and professor of history at Beaver College, Jenkintown, Pennsyly 


Cecil EK, Marshall, research professor of history at the University 





lowa, has aecepted a post as assistant professor of history at the 





¢ 


versity of Idaho. John B. Wolf has been appointed instructor in hist 
at the University of Missouri. George L. Anderson is to be instruct 
history at Colorado College. 

Among recent promotions in the field of history is that of R 
Bartlett, of Tufts College, to the chairmanship of the history depart 
ment. A. T. Volwiler, of Ohio University, has been promoted to a 
fessorship in history : Clayton S. Ellsworth. of Wooster College. has | 
promoted to the rank of assistant professor of history; and Edgar 


Wesley, of the University of Minnesota, has been promoted to an ass 


professorship 
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